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A SOCIOLOGIST LOOKS AT HOME ECONOMICS AS A 
FOUNDATION FOR THE HOME’ 


HENRY M. BUSCH 


SHE sociologist who assumes that 
S home economics may be a 

Q) foundation for the home aligns 
red himself with those who believe 
that by intelligence and purpose man can 
improve the social order. 

The belief in the possibility of rational 
social control is relatively new, and still 
newer is the specific application of the 
principles of physics, biology, and the social 
sciences to the problems of homemaking. 
For thousands of centuries people have been 
concerned with the problems of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter; and the successful solution 
of these problems has helped to maintain 
the home as the center of family abode and 
activity. The solutions were chiefly em- 
pirical, emerging by trial and error. The 
principles involved had not reached the 
stage of abstractions. As society evolves 
and matures, there is a tendency to organize 
the several branches of practical knowl- 
edge into separate disciplines undergirded 
by general principles. 

The specialized discipline of homemak- 
ing which touches so many phases of hu- 
man living must draw much of its material 
from the other sciences and arts. More- 
over, the other scientific fields can aid in 





1 Paper presented at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, National Education 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio, February 25, 1939. 
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an understanding of the forces which af- 
fect the family and the home. 

Social change is probably the one abid- 
ing reality in the current situation, and this 
is a resultant of many forces, some tech- 
nological, some economic. It is a truism 
to say that the family may still be the 
primary unit in society but that it is no 
longer the economic unit. Because of 
population increase, specialization of func- 
tion, technological improvement, progres- 
sive disappearance of rural isolation, 
increased importance of the urban com- 
munity, mobility, and other factors, the 
home is no longer the center in which the 
all-enveloping influences of group culture 
are transmitted to the individual. 

The lessening importance of the home as 
the center of social influence is correlated 
with the development of urbanization as 
the outstanding phenomenon in modern 
civilization. Even the superficial student 
of American life knows that the balance 
between rural and urban populations has 
shifted in the twentieth century to the 
urban side. The 1930 census showed 
56.2 per cent of our people in urban areas. 
Urbanization, however, is not confined to 
the city. What we usually think of as 
metropolitan influences are now nation- 
wide in their effect. The radio is probably 
responsible for the most widespread, con- 
tinuous, and pervasive impact of urban 
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thought upon the whole country; but the 
hard road, the automobile, the bus, the 
interurban, the airplane, the motion pic- 
ture, the chain store, and the influence of 
national magazines with circulations in 
the millions, all serve to spread the urban 
influence. 

All of these influences produce a knowl- 
edge of and desire for a comfortable stand- 
ard of living which includes amenities and 
luxuries unknown to our fathers. A decade 
ago the Hoover Commission report on 
recent social trends said, ‘““The American 
people are growing less and less concerned 
about the primary needs of food, clothing, 
and shelter, and are demanding as their 
right things which our fore-fathers would 
have regarded as great luxuries.” Al- 
though since 1929, when this statement 
appeared, the American people have again 
become tragically concerned about the 
primary needs of food, clothing, and shelter, 
they still demand as their right things 
which our forefathers would have regarded 
as luxuries. We may criticize the desire 
for a high standard of living as a manifes- 
tation of a false set of values, but we shall 
not be able to drive it from American life 
by labeling it “keeping up with the 
Joneses.” 

Probably nobody is more aware than are 
home economists of the importance of 
financial considerations in building and 
maintaining a home. A large part of your 
job is to help people make a wise expendi- 
ture of the family income so that they may 
receive the greatest benefit from that ex- 
penditure. In attempting to discharge 
your responsibility, you must have become 
aware, through frequently repeated indi- 
vidual cases, of certain basic social and eco- 
nomic data which also emerge through 
research. You have probably learned that 
it does no good to tell families their stand- 
ards are too high when they desire a little 
car, a radio, occasional trips to the movies, 
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and attractive clothing. You have wit- 
nessed increasing tensions and strife as a 
result of the fact that the family income 
does not cover the cost of what the family 
is attempting to buy. 

You may have attributed this difficulty 
to sheer American cussedness as expressed 
by the statement that the average Amer- 
ican family tries to increase its income so 
that it can increase its expenditures, in 
contrast with the French family which 
tries to limit its expenditures so as to save 
some of its income, regardless of how small 
that income may be. 

The moralizing attitude which condemns 
American people for not saving can be 
called into question by both the economists 
and sociologists. The economists might 
point out, again quoting the Hoover Com- 
mission report, that in 1928, which is now 
regarded as the best year America has ever 
had, the average family income was $2,000. 
At the same time, the Treasury Depart- 
ment estimated that the average income 
needed to maintain the American family 
on a minimum comfort standard was $2,100. 
In other words, it appears that the typical 
American family had about $100 less than 
it needed for the maintenance of a stand- 
ard which is not considered veryhigh. The 
Hoover report also cited the fact that the 
average industrial wage was $1,285 per 
year and the average earned income from 
all ventures, including the professions, was 
$1,800. The obvious conclusion that more 
than one person in the typical family is 
working for wages outside the home, even 
though on a part-time basis, is borne out 
by other statistics, and we know that a 
considerable proportion of these people 
are women. 

One set of figures from the recent report 
of the National Resources Committee on 
consumer incomes casts additional light on 
the problem. During the year beginning 
July 1935 and ending June 30, 1936, 69 
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per cent of all consumer units in the United 
States had incomes under $1,500. These 
units include 29,400,300 families plus 
10,058,000 self-supporting single  indi- 
viduals, or a total of more than 127,000,000 
individuals. These figures have been at- 
tacked by a syndicated newspaper colum- 
nist who is neither economist nor social 
scientist. He points out that the distribu- 
tion of wealth in the United States cannot 
be so bad as the Committee says, because 
America has more cars, radios, telephones, 
electric lights, household equipment, and 
gadgets than any other country in the 
world. Although such thinking is too 
shoddy to commend itself to social scien- 
tists and informed students, it is so plausible 
that it deserves some attention. Even if 
we assume that nobody in the 69 per cent 
could afford cars or radios and that only 
the 31 per cent with incomes above $1,500 
could buy comforts and luxuries (and such 
an assumption is wholly unjustifiable), the 
31 per cent would still give us a market of 
over nine million families, over 30,000,000 
individual consumer units, or an aggregate 
of almost 39,000,000 people. Thirty-nine 
million people at the top of an income 
scale of a country in which the upper 3 
per cent of the income receivers get 21 per 
cent of the aggregate annual income of the 
country, constitutes a very sizable market. 

Certainly there is a widespread distribu- 
tion of cars and radios in this country, and 
we are glad of it;but if there were a better 
distribution of income, the automotive and 
other industries would be more prosperous, 
a steadier absorption of the continuous flow 
of new models would take place, with salu- 
tary effects on the whole national economy. 

We can guess how some of the sale of 
equipment was achieved when we recall 
that in 1928, 60 per cent of all automobile 
and furniture sales, 75 per cent of all radio 
sales, and 50 per cent of the sale of house- 
hold goods were on installments. 
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One of the most provocative economic 
studies throwing some light on this ques- 
tion of family insufficiency of income was 
that prosecuted by Business Week under 
the title “The American Consumer Mar- 
ket.” Under the direction of Dr. Virgil 
Jordan, now the director of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, it was shown 
that in 1929, $11,700,000,000 was bor- 
rowed for current family obligations. This 
is substantially in agreement with Paul 
H. Douglass’s independent estimate of 
$11,300,000,000. 

It seems safe to say that in so far as the 
1928 volume of goods and services was 
purchased, this was achieved by borrowing. 
This statement seems to be borne out by 
Evans Clark, who, in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund study on private and household 
debts in the United States, estimated that 
in 1930, when we were not yet in the depth 
of the depression, the private and house- 
hold debt of the country was $14,400- 
000,000. 

These broad social and economic factors 
have a greater bearing on problems of 
home economics than may appear at first 
flush, for unless the American economic 
machine can move in dynamic balance, 
giving employment to those people who 
want work and can work, the prosperity 
of all of us may be destroyed, and with it 
eventually our liberty. It is for that 
reason that an increasing number of soci- 
ologists display a keen concern about prob- 
lems of family income, consumption, and 
their relation to the whole economic system. 

We know that in the present decade the 
American people who possess a normal in- 
come are spending about the same pro- 
portion for food and clothing as they have 
in the past, but that an increased propor- 
tion of the consumer’s dollar is going for 
services rather than consumable goods. 
Had our economic advance continued with- 
out interruption after 1928, we should by 
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now be spending more than fifty cents of 
every dollar for services. The most rapid 
expansion of service activities has been in 
the field of personal transportation and 
personal adornment. 

It is in relation to this question of family 
expenditures for services rather than goods 
that we encounter one area of danger in 
our current economic thinking. Certain 
classical economists and some businessmen 
tell us that there must be a devaluation of 
the costs of production to be achieved 
largely by wage decreases. They say that 
if consumer budgets are based on mini- 
mum subsistence costs or minimum com- 
fort costs, which include chiefly the items 
of food, clothing, shelter, and medical at- 
tention, manufacturers can again compete 
profitably, the consumption of goods will 
rise, the whole circle of employment will 
widen, and the spiral of prosperity will 
again go up. 

They forget two important considera- 
tions. In the first place, the production 
of goods in America had become so effi- 
cient that by 1929 we were producing more 
and better goods than in 1919, with ap- 
proximately 10 per cent fewer workers in 
direct productive industry. Since 1929 a 
vast improvement in equipment and proc- 
esses has taken place and the number of 
workers in direct production has decreased. 
If the service aspect of American economic 
life can be increased as rapidly as tech- 
nological efficiency releases workers from 
the productive enterprises, no great harm 
will be done to our economic life. In fact, 
the standard of living should rise progres- 
sively. 

The second factor which the extreme ad- 
vocates of the deflation of production costs 
forget, is that we have elaborated a huge 
economic structure devoted to the render- 
ing of services and based on capital equip- 
ment which must continue to get its share 
of the consumer dollar or all of economic 
life will sag. This structure includes 
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schools and colleges, stores, hotels, res- 
taurants, theaters and other structures 
devoted to amusement, most of the equip- 
ment devoted to the maintenance and oper- 
ation of our automobiles and other modes 
of transportation, banks, insurance com- 
panies, and social and religious agencies. 
Any budget-making that leaves out of 
account the service items on which so 
large a share of the American economy 
has come to depend is good neither for the 
individual nor for society. Any teaching 
by home economists which underempha- 
sizes the propriety of service items in the 
family budget will have an antisocial ef- 
fect if it is seriously put into practice by the 
millions of our people. 

The great Walter Rathenau of Germany 
showed the social importance of consump- 
tion when he said, “Consumption is a mat- 
ter of national concern, quite as much as 
production.” Dr. Virgil Jordan in the 
Business Week study to which I have re- 
ferred said, 


It should be obvious that budgets which ignore 
or minimize the importance of these other elements 
in the standard of living are not only an inaccurate 
measure of the costs of living, but repudiate the 
very basis of American business expansion. The 
cost of subsistence may be lower today than it was 
in 1919, but the cost of living in America is not. 
The American people have assumed obligations to 
themselves and their families involved in stand- 
ards of living which account for nearly half their 
expenditures. The only way we could return to 
a pre-war standard would be to wipe out at least 
half of these expenditures over and above their 
subsistence cost, which would mean destroying 
about a quarter of the consumer market for Amer- 
ican business as it has developed in recent years. 


You may wonder why a sociologist talk- 
ing to home economists stresses these gen- 
eral economic data. It is because I am 
convinced that no amount of preaching or 
teaching of individual thrift and wise home 
management can solve the pressing prob- 
lems of the millions of decent Americans 
who have been taught by advertising, ex- 
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ample, and the demands of our mass- 
production economy to strive for a high 
standard of living. 

You must, of course, fulfill faithfully the 
professional task you are equipped to 
perform—the direct instruction and _ in- 
spiration of individual personalities. But 
as citizens of a great commonwealth you 
are obligated to see beyond individual 
cases to the general, pervasive situation, 
and seeing, to co-operate in a sound plan 
to increase the national income and insure 
an equitable and economically sound dis- 
tribution of that income. 

The increasing importance of women in 
economic life is reflected in the steady 
growth in the employment of women. It 
would be a mistake to attribute this en- 
tirely to the desire of women to eke out an 
inadequate family income. The very tech- 
nological progress to which I have made 
reference has given women an increased 
measure of leisure which many of them 
desire to use profitably in compensated 
service. Moreover, the American accept- 
ance and approval of higher education for 
women has produced a steadily increasing 
group of those who have a fine contribution 
to make to our economic and cultural life 
which cannot be made on a volunteer, 
part-time basis. You yourselves are an 
outstanding illustration of what I mean. 
Undoubtedly many of you have economic 
necessities which are met by your em- 
ployment; but if because of financial inde- 
pendence you were to retire from your 
chosen field of occupation, America would 
experience a cultural loss. Those who de- 
plore the entry of women into business and 
professional activities because they think 
such activities give women an independence 
heretofore not known in social history, 
display an ignorance of that history. For 
thousands of centuries, up to the beginning 
of the Industrial Revolution, women were 
producers and participants in the total eco- 
nomic process. They were therefore rela- 


tively independent of men as independence 
came to be viewed in an industrial society 
in which men were chiefly the sole wage 
earners. The increasing independence of 
women, while it is a rediscovered fact rather 
than a new factor, nevertheless is in a new 
social setting and poses new social prob- 
lems. ' 

If home economics is to make its major 
contribution to American life, it must re- 
examine all of the questions related to in- 
creased leisure due to laborsaving machinery 
and to increased employment of women 
workers. Whether we will or not, a larger 
amount of women’s time is going to be 
spent outside the four walls of the home. 
The home economist, therefore, who has a 
realistic view of modern society will be 
concerned with those principles and meth- 
ods which can produce the greatest effi- 
ciency and satisfaction in the mechanics of 
homemaking with a minimum of effort. 
I like to think of Dr. Lillian Gilbreth as a 
symbol of what American women at their 
best can do as homemakers and as con- 
tributors to the whole cultural pattern. 

As a sociologist deeply concerned with 
problems of propaganda and public opinion, 
I am impressed with the opportunities pre- 
sented to home economists in a closely 
related field, namely the field of consumer 
advertising and consumer standards. Na- 
tional advertising by means of newspapers, 
magazines, car cards, window displays, 
and the radio has assumed an importance 
never before manifested in any economy. 
While we may grant that much of the 
advertising is on a higher plane and some 
of it has served to educate the public, an 
unholy amount of advertising appeal is 
directed to the desire to be successful, to be 
attractive, to be exclusive, and to avoid 
danger. ‘These are often legitimate desires, 
and appeals to them may likewise be legiti- 
mate; but the cynical user of what some 
advertisers call sex appeal, snob appeal, 
fear appeal, and success appeal tends to 
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regard the American consuming public as 
a great pool of suckers. How can one 
listen to the radio, even for one evening, 
and avoid the conclusion that the medicine 
show of earlier years now plays before na- 
tional audiences numbering millions and 
has the benefit of famous musicians and 
actors instead of black-faced banjo artists, 
minstrels, and shellmen? 

If home economists are to make their 
full contributions to American life, they 
must begin with young people the process 
of helping them discriminate between false 
claims and true statements made by ad- 
vertisers. A generation of Americans who 
learn uncritically to accept any statement 
made by the seller of goods and services, 
if that statement is dressed up with at- 
tractive, colored pictures or with music and 
entertainment, may transfer that gullibil- 
ity to statements about social, political, 
and economic problems. It seems to me 
that home economists may well develop the 
habit in consumers of utilizing the re- 
searches of testing bureaus and consumer 
research bureaus. 

A sociologist is likely to believe that any 
contribution home economists can make 
to the happier functioning of the home will 
strengthen the family and help to stabilize 
democracy. Pleasant, comfortable, at- 
tractive, and efficient homes can certainly 
compete more adequately with the dis- 
persive forces of outside attractions than 
can dingy, uncomfortable homes. Well- 
fed people not only are healthier but hap- 
pier and easier to get along with than 
badly nourished folks. Even within pres- 


ent budgets there is vast room for improve- 
ment in the practices of American home- 
makers. 

Careful conservation of the family re- 
sources lessens tensions in the home, elimi- 
nating or reducing the potency of one cause 
of marital difficulty. 


The financial factor 
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as a cause of family disorganization should 
not be overemphasized, for we lack compre- 
hensive data with which to generalize. 
Nevertheless, Mowrer’s study of the nat- 
ural causes of divorce showed that financial 
tension is responsible for 40 per cent of the 
cases studied. In studies of desertion 
money trouble ranks eighth in a list of 
twelve major causes, with somewhat over 
9 per cent of the cases attributed to it. 
Some of this tension and trouble un- 
doubtedly arose from unwise expenditure 
of money that would have been adequate 
had it been wisely used. 

Beyond these nutritional and budgetary 
considerations, whatever home economists 
can do to teach employed women efficient 
and satisfactory methods of homemaking 
should also contribute to the strengthening 
of family ties. 

Let it not be overlooked that any force 
which undergirds and strengthens the 
home and the family makes for the preser- 
vation and extension of democracy. The 
arrogant and insolent totalitarian states 
which now challenge free and _ liberal 
peoples all claim that individuals and 
families exist for the state. Our American 
view holds this truth to be self-evident: 
that governments are created by men to 
aid them in achieving life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. The American set 
of values, fundamental to which is respect 
for the individual and the desire to help 
him achieve all that the development of 
his capacities makes possible, regards the 
home and the family as the environment 
in which wholesome individualism can best 
function and flourish. As you home econ- 
omists give all that you have and are to 
the high task of strengthening, improving, 
dignifying, and making happier the Amer- 
ican home, you will make a fundamental 
contribution to the preservation of free 
government and the liberal way of life. 
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APPRAISING OUR CO-OPERATIVES 
CARL N. SCHMALZ 


N ATTEMPT to determine 
whether consumer co-operatives 
are likely to grow large and 
strong in this country, to suc- 
ceed financially, and eventually to play an 
important part in the work of supplying 
our people with goods and services log- 
ically may begin with a survey of the pres- 
ent status of consumer co-operation in this 
country. Such a survey, in turn, may well 
start with the college bookstore co-opera- 
tives, of which the Harvard Co-operative 
Society is an interesting example. 

The Harvard Co-op was founded in 
1882 by a group of men with a definite ob- 
jective: to provide books and other student 
supplies to the students and faculties of 
Harvard and Radcliffe Colleges at the low- 
est possible cost. Being practical men, they 
set about devising machinery for achiev- 
ing this objective; and they ended witha 
slightly modified Rochdale co-operative. 
The fact that these men did not adhere to 
the standard principles in full detail is 
most important; because if they had done 
so the Society probably would have failed. 
The Cambridge of 1882 was not the Roch- 
dale of 1844. There was no real need for 
an educational program. The situation 
called for a somewhat limited membership 
and for something equivalent to trustee- 
ship of stock. I have seen the purely 
democratic, town-meeting type of co-opera- 
tive in action from the inside as member, 
director, and officer. Under the Harvard 
conditions, a plan requiring such continu- 
ous, active participation of the members 
would have been a source of weakness. 

The Harvard Co-operative Society has 
three stores: a main store with sales of 





almost $1,000,000, and two branches, one 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The total sales of the Society 
exceed $1,250,000. Total expense amounts 
to about 23 per cent of sales, less than that 
for the average department store of similar 
size by almost a full 10 per cent of sales, a 
tremendous difference. Net profit runs 
about 8 per cent of sales. Patronage divi- 
dends currently are 10 per cent on cash 
sales and 8 per cent on charge sales. The 
Harvard Co-operative Society has more 
than 13,000 members; its plant and equip- 
ment are valued at almost $700,000; its 
total assets exceed $1,068,000; it has the 
consumers’ point of view; it is efficiently 
run; it is a thoroughly successful consumer 
co-operative of which its founders, its mem- 
bers, Harvard University, and the co- 
operative movement may well be proud. 

The Harvard Co-op is only one of a num- 
ber of college bookstore co-operatives lo- 
cated from coast to coast which constitute 
a strong element in the consumer co- 
operative movement. 

From the experience of the Harvard Co- 
op one should learn four things: 

First, that it is not necessary or even de- 
sirable for an individual co-operative to 
adhere slavishly to any set of detailed 
principles; but, rather, that the people in 
control of any co-operative society should 
feel free to create a mechanism adapted to 
their peculiar problems. 

Second, that co-operation can succeed 
in America among people who are above 
average in economic status, in opportunities 
for social contacts, and in education. Co- 
operation is not only for the underprivileged. 

Third, that such cultural and recreational 
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activities as hobby groups and discussion 
classes, although often very helpful as I 
shall note later, are not essential to the 
development and maintenance of member 
loyalty. A co-operative can succeed in this 
country solely by doing a good business job. 

Fourth, that co-operatives can develop 
or can hire executives of high ability and 
that they can pay them sufficiently well in 
money and in other satisfactions to retain 
their services for long periods. This is 
significant because one must not lose sight 
of the vital importance of good manage- 
ment. One thoroughly competent ob- 
server has told me that it isa harder job to 
achieve a given degree of success in a co- 
operative than in a private business. 

Next, in point of age, come the older 
consumer societies organized by well- 
defined national, racial, or occupational 
groups. I shall mention three representa- 
tive societies among these, the retail co-ops 
at Maynard, Massachusetts, and Wau- 
kegan, Illinois, and the wholesale society, 
with its member retails, at Superior, Wis- 
consin. 

Maynard is a city of 7,000 population 
located about 20 miles from Boston and 
including a group of Finnish immigrants 
employed in the local factories. It was 
these Finns who founded the United Co- 
operative Society of Maynard in 1907 and 
who guided it through the trials and strug- 
gles of its early years. More recently 
non-Finnish townspeople have joined the 
Society increasingly and have been rep- 
resented on the board of directors. 

Throughout its history, the Maynard 
Co-op has reflected the traditional patient, 
persevering methods of the Finns, building 
slowly from the bottom up, making mis- 
takes, but ingeniously finding ways to carry 
on and gaining strength with the passing 
years. At present it operates a main store, 
a branch store, a filling station, a dairy for 
pasteurizing and bottling milk, a bakery, 
a fuel and ice business, and a grain business. 
The total sales last year exceeded $500,000, 
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a considerable volume for a town of May- 
nard’s size. Like many of the European 
co-operatives, the Maynard Society has 
engaged in many cultural and social ac- 
tivities which have helped to bind the 
members together. 

The Maynard Co-op has substantial, 
conservative buildings of which its mem- 
bers are rightly proud. The main build- 
ing, now 25 or more years old, is somewhat 
out of fashion; and one can’t help feeling 
that the branch store, though an attrac- 
tive, modern structure, represents a larger 
investment than was necessary—that co- 
operators, like private businessmen, are 
inclined to yield somewhat to vanity when 
erecting a new building. The manage- 
ment of the Society unquestionably has 
been capable. It has been successful not 
only in running its grocery business at a 
profit but also in keeping a number of busi- 
ness balls in the air simultaneously. The 
Maynard Society definitely is an element of 
strength in the co-operative movement. 

The Waukegan Society, with sales of 
$800,000, another of the older, successful 
co-ops, is larger and somewhat less diver- 
sified as to activities, but yet strikingly 
similar. Primarily a Finnish co-op, it 
arouses admiration for the wholesome, 
practical, economical way in which it has 
solved its problems, for the loyalty of its 
members, and for the conservative aggres- 
siveness with which it has expanded its 
operations. 

Both organizations have grown by 
merit from humble beginnings. Speaking 
generally, they have stores today which 
would appear to the disinterested observer 
as about average in cleanliness, display, 
service, and general attractiveness. It is 
doubtful whether any of these stores, ex- 
cept possibly the Maynard branch store, 
would draw custom solely because of the 
attractiveness of their plants; but, of course, 
it is unlikely that any of these plants were 
selected or designed with that end in view. 
All, however, give the impression that they 
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provide reliable, economical distribution of 
wholesome foods. 

Along with these independent, isolated 
co-operatives serving special groups in 
urban communities, we have what almost 
amounts to a chain of co-operative general 
merchandise stores in the small towns of 
northern Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michi- 
gan, the stores owning the Central Coop- 
erative Wholesale at Superior, Wisconsin. 
The Central Cooperative Wholesale has 
110 member societies, 82 of which are coun- 
try general stores. Typically these stores 
were organized by Finnish immigrants who 
adopted farming and lumbering as their 
occupations. This development is one of 
the most impressive phenomena of the co- 
operative movement in the United States. 

When I visited Superior a year ago, I 
found a modern wholesale grocery ware- 
house similar to many of those operated by 
the better private wholesalers throughout 
the country and an intelligent, competent, 
alert group of executives. The high point 
of my visit, however, was reached in the 
country east of Superior and west of Duluth 
when I went by automobile to call at 
representative member stores. Unfortu- 
nately I can here describe only one of them, 
that at Wawina, Minnesota. 

Wawina is about 50 miles northwest of 
Duluth on the main highway to Grand 
Rapids. It consists of a sign beside the 
road, the co-op store with its false front, 
two or three storage sheds at the back, a 
gasoline pump in front, a small home for the 
manager, a railroad station without at- 
tendant, and a few buildings on the far side 
of the track. I stood in the broad, black- 
top road in front of the store and looked 
east toward Duluth. The road _ was 
straight and level, with the evergreen forest 
never very far from the road but with 
cleared land here and there. I could see 


for perhaps two miles to east and west, 
and in those four miles there was no evi- 
dence of man’s work except the road, this 
single settlement, and the fences; no tele- 
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phone poles, no houses, tio barns, no ani- 
mals, no automobiles. Beside the store a 
dirt road crossed the main highway; op- 
posite the store, it shortly disappeared into 
the woods, with no sign of life in sight; be- 
hind the store it crossed the railroad track, 
passed a few buildings, and disappeared 
into more woods. 

The Wawina co-operative, in this main 
store and one branch, had sales in 1937 of 
$87,800; net trading income of $3,472; 
333 members; and 7 employees. In sales 
it ranked forty-sixth among the 82 mem- 
ber stores of the Superior wholesale. 

The storeroom itself was perhaps 25 feet 
wide and 40 feet deep, with a back room 
for storage. There were shelves for canned 
and packaged foods, a wooden refrigerator 
with mirrored panels, glass showcases for 
candy and some tobacco, display cards for 
odds and ends of notions, like sunglasses, 
metal pencils, and razor blades. There 
were tables for overalls and work shirts, 
shelves for winter footwear. And on the 
afternoon when we were there, we saw a 
procession of customers, one or a few at a 
time, often a parent with a child or two, 
duly dressed up to go to the store. 

These sales, small by urban standards but 
very respectable in northern Minnesota, 
came from small farm homes set in clear- 
ings in the forest, far from neighbors, 
lonely, with a few animals and chickens, 
a radio perhaps, and an automobile. On 
the average, these member families pur- 
chased $270 a year each from their co- 
operative, more than $22 a month, a great 
deal for their small cash incomes. 

And when one thinks also of their few 
social contacts, the long intervals between 
visits to the city, and the prominent place 
which the co-operatives played in their 
lives in the old country, one sees why the 
social and cultural activities have become 
so important among these societies; why 
the Finns have co-operative dance halls, 
camp grounds, women’s guilds, youth or- 
ganizations, and so on; why theco-operative 
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often serves as the focal point for almost all 
activities beyond the farm itself. 

Forty miles east of Superior, at Iron River, 
Wisconsin, I met one of the Finnish farmers 
who had become a leader in the local soci- 
ety and later a director of the wholesale. 
Dressed in overalls, unshaven, just as he 
had come from the farm, he typifies for me 
the patient, hard-working, thrifty farmer 
who, ambitious to get ahead, uses his spare 
time freely to set up an organization 
through which he and his fellows can buy 
together. We should be grateful to the co- 
operative movement for helping to develop 
self-reliant, wholesome, sound-thinking citi- 
zens like that man. 

These older urban co-ops and the rural 
co-ops around Superior have one charac- 
teristic in common: They grew strong 
serving distinct national, racial, occupa- 
tional, or cultural groups. This fact colors 
all their operations: kind of store run, 
method of organizing, outside activities, 
and all. Because of it, one cannot be at 
all sure that what works for them will work 
in more nearly typical American communi- 
ties. We know that the co-operative idea 
will work in this country, but for the urban 
America of the populous Northeast, we do 
not yet have definite evidence as to what 
kind of co-operation will work. 

For a complete survey, one should look 
also at the farm supply and oilco-operatives 
which, in point of sales volume, are the 
leaders of the consumers’ co-operative 
movement in this country. They exem- 
plify again the possibility of creating strong, 
successful co-operative organizations for 
serving distinct groups within the popula- 
tion. They have not been at pains to fol- 
low the stated principles of co-operation in 
full detail but have introduced modifica- 
tions as seemed desirable. But they are 
notable especially for their determined, 
practical, businesslike executives. 

Finally, among present-day American co- 
operatives, one must mention the new 
urban co-ops which have been opened 
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during the last few years. Ranging all the 
way from basement buying clubs to sub- 
stantial businesses like those in Chicago 
(Hyde Park), Evanston, and Greenbelt, 
these societies as a rule are young and have 
not yet been proved. The memberships of 
most of these co-operatives, though having 
some group consciousness, are much nearer 
to the average urban Americans than those 
served by the older co-ops; and hence the 
experiences of these new co-ops during the 
next few years will be enlightening. 

Even now, one observation is often heard 
which may have a bearing on their success. 
One hears that the people now organizing 
study groups, buying clubs, and co-opera- 
tive stores frequently are placing the 
emphasis, in their educational work, on 
the history and philosophy of co-operation 
here and abroad and on the social or cul- 
tural aspects of the co-operative movement, 
rather than on the practical day-to-day 
business of running retail stores. Study 
of the former topics is to be commended; 
but a co-operative business is after all a 
business, and not even co-operators can 
beat a private businessman at his own 
game without “knowing their onions.’’ In 
a country where private business has be- 
come as efficient as here, co-operatives 
must stress management and efficiency. 
Along with the philosophy and objectives 
of co-operation, people must learn to run 
stores well. 

This failure to place more educational 
emphasis on the practical details of store 
management, on matters of housekeeping, 
salesmanship, store discipline, merchandise, 
accounting, stock control, display, sales 
promotion, and the like, has been reflected 
in the appearance of some of the stores 
which I have visited. Shortcomings of 
this type will have to be eliminated if the 
co-ops are to become a real factor in the 
urban food business. Competition there is 
keen, and the efficiency of private distrib- 
utors is high. 

If these several facts and conclusions 
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are drawn together in a concise general 
appraisal of the consumer co-operative 
movement, what do we find? 


1. We find important elements of strength. 
Numerous highly successful co-ops, both retail and 
wholesale, have accumulated sizable financial re- 
sources, able executives, much business experience, 
and considerable prestige. Operating man power 
is still a problem, but one which can be solved. 

2. We find that all consumer co-operatives in 
this country which have attained conspicuous suc- 
cess have been organized by and to serve well- 
defined, nontypical groups in the population. I 
recall no instance of an established successful co- 
operative serving a group of average American 
urban consumers such as the chain grocery stores 
serve. 

3. We find, finally, that one need not be par- 
ticular to follow every detail of theoretical co- 
operative structure or even to include any non- 
business activities. Conspicuous success has been 
achieved without either. 


In assessing the outlook for co-operation 
we must bear these facts in mind. Also, 
we must remember certain facts about 
American people and American business 
outside the co-operative movement, for 
these largely will control the movement’s 
growth. We must remember: 


1. That, in America, distribution, despite its 
shortcomings, is highly efficient. It will take 
knowledge, skill, and sustained effort on the part 
of co-operatives to increase average efficiency. 

2. That, although Americans are high-minded 
people, they also are hard-headed people and they 
are used to specialization of labor. Probably most 
of them will not want to go into business for them- 
selves or at least will not make much effort in the 
matter, until they are convinced that private busi- 
ness is falling down rather pronouncedly and that 
co-operation is likely to be enough more satis- 
factory to warrant the trouble of co-operating. 

3. That the social needs of most Americans are 
fairly well met. Hence, co-operation may not 
gain much strength from social and cultural ac- 
tivities. 

4. That, typically, the Americans who must be 
organized for conspicuous co-operative success are 
not strongly group conscious. 


Thus, the problem of the co-operative 


movement is to create a business organiza- 
tion on co-operative lines which will be at 
least as efficient as our better-run privately 
owned businesses and more satisfactory; 
and this must be done relatively quickly 
so that people will see results before they 
lose interest. 

This seems to mean that, in organizing, 
the work probably must proceed from the 
top down, as it is proceeding now in the 
Stockholm Konsum, in London, and in 
the Midland Cooperative Wholesale’s gro- 
cery chain and as it did in the Harvard 
Co-op. Last fall I spent a day with Anders 
Hedberg, president of the Luma lamp. works 
in Sweden. He had the same feeling that, 
at least as regards foods, organization from 
the bottom up, following the study group, 
buying club, independent store technique, 
in the main would be too slow and not suf- 
ficiently efficient for American conditions. 

It means also that there is need for some 
very carefully prepared educational ma- 
terial relative to retail costs, retail methods, 
merchandise, and merchandising. If peo- 
ple in large numbers go co-operative, it 
will be for rational rather than emotional, 
for practical rather than idealistic reasons. 
There may well be a great lack of educa- 
tional material directed to this need. 

Finally, it means that the stores set up 
must be as attractive and as well run as 
privately owned stores, or more so; that 
they must be enterprises which would suc- 
ceed on sheer merit if privately owned. 
That means, in turn, experienced manage- 
ment and a substantial scale of operations. 
The alternative is long, slow progress marked 
by many failures of individual societies 
and by what amounts to subsidization of 
the co-operatives by their members with 
an outlook not particularly promising. 

My conclusion is that consumer co- 
operation in this country must stand or 
fall on its business or economic appeal, 
with moderate assistance from its general 
philosophy. 
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CONSUMER SPECIFICATIONS FOR TEXTILES 


MARGARET B. HAYS 


SIONSUMERS now have definite 
specifications to aid them in 
buying cotton sheeting, some 
cotton broadcloths, and terry 
toweling. The minimum requirements for 
these materials were published by the 
American Society for Testing Materials in 
its 1938 volume of tentative standards. 
However, it is certain that the tentative 
specifications will not be advanced to 
A.S.T.M. standards until their worth has 
been demonstrated. 

Moreover, textiles on retail counters will 
not be labeled as meeting these specifica- 
tions unless consumers demand informative 
labels of this type. Some manufacturers 
are still skeptical of the value of giving tex- 
tile specifications to the general public. 
They donot believe that the “lay consumer” 
knows how or will take the trouble touse 
them. Consumer groups, on the other 
hand, maintain that purchasers need just 
such guidance and have worked persistently 
for the establishment of minimum specifi- 
cations of this kind. 

As far back as 1927 the American Home 
Economics Association persuaded the 
American Standards Association to call 
meetings of manufacturers, distributors, 
and consumers to discuss possible grading 
systems for sheets. This was only one of 
the attempts made by consumers to draw 
attention to their need and desire for infor- 
mative labels on textiles. No agreement 
on grades was ever reached at these meet- 
ings, but the recommendation was made 
that specific information be given on the 
label as to the minimum strength in both 
the warp and filling directions, the mini- 
mum thread count, and the maximum 





amount of sizing. Despite this recom- 
mendation, consumers still were compelled 
to buy sheets and other textiles without the 
benefit of any factual information. Then 
in 1935 a few manufacturers began to ex- 
periment with informative labels for sheets, 
blankets, and rugs. In addition there have 
been a few other attempts, such as the 
Federal Trade Commission trade practice 
agreement on silk weighting and the com- 
mercial standard relating to the wool con- 
tent of bed blankets, but these dealt merely 
with rules applicable to labels and did not 
require the use of labels. 

Quite unexpectedly, help for consumers 
appeared from another direction when the 
Advisory Committee of D-13 of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials voted 
in March 1936 to authorize the formation of 
a new subcommittee to be designated as 
A-6 and known as the household and gar- 
ment fabric committee. This subcom- 
mittee was organized in October of that year 
with Ruth O’Brien of the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics as chairman and an 
initial membership of 34 producers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers. It voted to 
work for standard fabric definitions in 
terms of specifications for specific household 
fabrics. 

That same autumn, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Ultimate Consumer Goods of the 
American Standards Association voted 
to revive the A.S.A. project on sheet label- 
ing. Its subcommittee on sheetings brought 
back definite recommendations for mini- 
mum specifications for six classes of sheets. 
Since there was interlocking membership 
and for the sake of consistency between the 
two national associations, A.S.A. and 
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A.S.T.M., these specifications were pre- 
sented to A-6 in 1937. With a few minor 
changes made by the subcommittee, the 
specifications were presented to Committee 
D-13 in 1938, adopted by the whole com- 
mittee, and published as tentative standard 
“bleached wide cotton sheeting,” A.S.T.M. 
designation D503-38T. Meanwhile the 
A.S.A. had merely tabled the report of its 
subcommittee on sheets. 

At the same time A-6 established a ten- 
tative standard for “single ply bleached 
cotton broadcloth,” D504-38T, and another 
for “terry (turkish) toweling,” D505-38T, 
both being minimum specifications based 
on experimental data presented by the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. The 
latter was noted in the June 1938 JouRNAL. 
These specifications will remain tentative 
for at least another year before any effort 
is made to advance them to standard 
specifications. As tentative standards they 
are open for criticism by all interested par- 
ties. All are for yardage, not for finished 
articles such as the consumer is accustomed 
to purchasing. The explanation is that the 
American Society for Testing Materials is 
an engineering society that establishes 
specifications and methods for testing ma- 
terials and not articles in the finished form. 

These three tentative standards, pub- 
lished in the proceedings of the American 
Society for Testing Materials for 1938, 
are of great interest to home economists. 
Naturally the specifications are a compro- 
mise; some think that any definition or 
standard should be descriptive of every- 
thing now on the market under the given 
name, while others maintain there should 
be a quality standard, below which that 
particular name should not be applicable. 

For example, some demand that the 
name percale be applied to all sheets now 
offered on the retail market as percales, 
even though they are completely lacking 
in the qualities that consumers have learned 
to expect from a sheet of material so called. 
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Various retailers realized the need for dis- 
tinguishing the various qualities of sheets 
they sold as percale. Some sold “light- 
weight percale” which was coarser than 
the original percale but actually heavier 
in weight. Still others sold the coarser 
fabric as “utility percale.” Until a few 
years ago such fabric had been known to 
the trade as “fine count,’’ that is, a fabric 
finer than the ordinary muslin sheet. 

In an effort to avoid the use of terms such 
as percale B, heavyweight percale, utility 
percale, or fine count, to designate the 
sheeting constructions that are finer than 
the muslins but coarser than the original 
percale, the A.S.A. subcommittee on sheet- 
ings coined the word “muscale.” Unfor- 
tunately the significance of the word was 
lost when another class was included be- 
tween muscale and muslin which the sub- 
committee designated “unnamed” for lack 
of a suitable name. There has been con- 
siderable objection to the word “‘muscale,”’ 
principally because it is a coined word, not 
yet in the English language. Various sug- 
gestions have been offered, one of which 
would give the name muscale to the at- 
present unnamed group and would coin 
still another word, perhaps “perlin,” for 
the group just below the percale quality. 

The muslin sheetings are graded A, B, 
and C in D503-38T. However, the sug- 
gestion to designate the muslins by weight 
(heavyweight, medium weight, and light- 
weight) has great merit since the minimum 
requirements for the weight of grades 
A, B, and C are 4.6, 4.2, and 3.9 ounces per 
square yard, respectively. The aim 
throughout these standards is to propose a 
fabric classification and a floor for each 
class. It is conceivable that a manu- 
facturer might care to offer two qualities in 
the heavyweight or grade A construction 
and also in the medium weight grade B, 
but to designate the heavier of each, 
heavyweight grade A and heavyweight 
grade B, would be very confusing. The 
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advocates for grades point to the fact that 
grading has been accepted for milk and 
canned goods. The classes and names 
finally selected should be ones that the 
consumers want and would use. 

The classification for broadcloth is ac- 
cording to the ply of the yarn, namely, 
single with single yarns both warp and 
filling, mixed-ply with 2-ply warp and single 
filling yarns, and 2-ply with 2-ply yarns in 
both directions. The tentative standard 
D504-38T proposes two groups for the type 
having single yarns throughout. The lower 
of the two groups requires a minimum of 
100 warp yarns and 54 filling yarns per 
inch in the finished fabric. This require- 
ment excludes the very controversial 80 x 60 
gray construction even though thousands of 
yards are sold yearly under the name of 
broadcloth. This latter construction lacks 
the characteristic broadcloth rib effect and 
does not have a ratio of the number of 
warp to filling yarns of at least 1.5 (this 
ratio for better quality broadcloth is more 
nearly 2). The tentative standard for 
cotton broadcloth is incomplete as it now 
stands, but specifications for ply broad- 
cloth have been proposed to the subcom- 
mittee, and it is hoped that these will be 
included in the revised standard. 

The tentative standard established for 
terry (turkish) toweling includes four 
types of toweling. The classification in 
this case is based on the ply of the ground 
warp yarns, and the ratio of the number of 
pile warp to ground warp yarns. The four 
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specified types include all towels on the 
market except rib weaves, many of which 
are of patented constructions. 

Subcommittee A-6 now has under con- 
sideration specifications for blanketing, 
upholstery materials, cotton corduroys, 
and ply cotton broadcloth. Work on cot- 
ton dish toweling has also been authorized. 

Progress at times seems exceedingly slow, 
and there is still much to be accomplished. 
Fortunately the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials offers a meeting ground where 
manufacturers, distributors, and consumers 
can work together to solve their mutual 
problems. Home economists already are 
represented on subcommittee A-6’s mem- 
bership of 48, but more representatives 
would be welcomed to present the consumer 
need and to suggest the form in which 
information should be given to be most 
helpful. The machinery for interlabora- 
tory checking of methods provided by this 
society is highly desirable. Then, too, 
the various subcommittees also serve as 
pools for data. This is especially true of 
A-6 in its attempt to write definitions in 
terms of specifications for fabrics that have 
been degraded or are in danger of quality 
degradation. Suggestions and criticisms 
from home economists will be welcomed by 
A-6. To anyone interested in the work of 
the American Society for Testing Materials, 
Mr. William H. Whitcomb, secretary of 
Committee D-13,41 Norman Avenue, Cran- 
ston, Rhode Island, will gladly supply addi- 
tional information. 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES SINCE 1934 


Papers from the Sixth International Congress of Home Economics 


For the Sixth International Congress of Home Economics, held in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, August 21 to 26, 1939, individuals and agencies in different countries were 
requested to prepare in advance papers on the topics set for the consideration of the Con- 
gress. One of these topics was “Development of Home Economics Instruction Since 
1934,” the year in which the previous Congress was held in Berlin. Requests to ar- 
range for contributions from the United States having been received by both the American 
Home Economics Association and the United States Office of Education, Helen W. 
Atwater, editor of the Journal of Home Economics, and Edna P. Amidon, chief of the 
Home Economics Education Service of the Office of Education, in consultation decided 
that the best way to cover the subject was to divide it according to educational levels and 
certain special aspects and to ask a home economist particularly conversant with each 
division to treat it briefly. An introductory note was also prepared to explain certain 
peculiarities of the educational situation in the United States which are likely to be 
confusing to educators from other countries. 

The resulting papers together give a picture of the five years’ progress which seems 
likely to interest the American home economist as well as her foreign colleague, and 
they are therefore printed here by permission of the International Federation of Home 





Economics. 
will appear in its proceedings. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
HELEN W. ATWATER 


In considering home economics in the 
United States, it is important to bear in 
mind a few special circumstances. 

1. There is no general national educa- 
tional system, each of the 48 states having 
its own. This allows greater local initia- 
tive and better adaptation to local condi- 
tions but makes it difficult to collect nation- 
wide statistics or to generalize about de- 
tails of the program. 

2. Federal funds are appropriated for 
certain special phases of education, and 
this involves a limited amount of federal 
direction for these programs. Home eco- 


nomics is especially concerned with two: 
the so-called vocational homemaking edu- 
cation, in which the federal government 
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acts through the Home Economics Edu- 
cation Service of the United States Office 
of Education (formerly the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education) and state boards 
of vocational education; and the so-called 
agricultural and home economics exten- 
sicn work which is carried on co-operatively 
through the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the publicly supported 
state colleges of agriculture (land-grant 
colleges). 

3. The federal vocational homemaking 
program was not established to train for 
gainful occupations but rather for the 
homemaking which will probably be the 
life work of the majority of women. The 
differences between its content and meth- 
ods and those of home economics programs 
in schools which do not receive federal 
funds are steadily becoming less. 
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4. In the United States, the distinction 
between a college and a university is not 
clear-cut. Both usually offer work lead- 
ing to the bachelor’s degree (undergraduate 
work), and many colleges as well as uni- 
versities provide opportunities for ad- 
vanced (graduate) study and research. 

5. Teacher training is carried on both 
in special departments of colleges and uni- 
versities and in separate teacher-training 
institutions. 

6. Adult education is a fairly new term 
and is somewhat loosely used for a variety 
of educational programs, many of them 
developed since the economic depression. 
Some are supported by special emergency 
appropriations, some by regular state or 
local public school authorities. Some are 
conducted by colleges and universities, 
others by private schools, and still others 
by civic or social welfare agencies. The 
co-operative extension program in agricul- 
ture and home economics is in reality the 
oldest and largest program in adult educa- 
tion; but it is not always recognized as 
such, perhaps because it was well estab- 
lished before the so-called “adult educa- 
tion movement” came into prominence. 

7. Some phase of home economics may 
be found at every level of education in the 
United States, from nursery school to uni- 
versity or professional school. The papers 
here assembled have been prepared by 
home economists especially well informed 
about the aspects which they respectively 
describe. 


$ 
IN PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 
ESTHER McGINNIS 
Probably the outstanding development 
in the nursery school field in the last five 
years has been the growth of emergency 
nursery schools. At present there are 
over 1,500, with about 3,400 teachers and 
assistants. Begun as an extension of the 


educational system to include children 
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from two to five years of age from families 
on relief, they have in some states been 
expanded to take in preschool children 
from other families. The schools have an 
all-day program in which health habits 
are stressed and which include thorough 
physical examinations, daily inspection, 
and such health precautions as vaccination 
for smallpox and inoculation for diph- 
theria. All the children are given a noon 
dinner which meets as much of the day’s 
needs as possible, and every effort is made 
to provide a healthy, wholesome environ- 
ment which will supplement what the chil- 
dren have at home. The teachers also 
are from the relief rolls but have had train- 
ing as primary teachers or other experiences 
which qualify them. There is a federal 
supervisor, and each state has a super- 
visor. In-service training is given through 
summer schools, conferences, weekly staff 
meetings, etc. The federal specialist has 
recently been made supervisor of family 
life education, including nursery schools, 
parent education, and homemaking. 

Along with the activities for the children, 
these nursery schools conduct classes for 
parents, both fathers and mothers, in 
which health problems and management 
of children are discussed and many activi- 
ties carried on, such as making equipment 
for the schools and having a social time 
with each other. 

Home economics students in high schools 
and colleges all over the country are using 
these schools for observation and participa- 
tion. The meals are often under the super- 
vision of trained home economists, and the 
menus are planned so that the children 
receive, while at school, the necessary ele- 
ments for optimum nutrition, including 
tomato or orange juice, cod-liver oil, and 
milk. 

Most of the day nurseries which were 
started in connection with settlement 
houses as places where working mothers 
could leave their children for safe care and 
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good surroundings, have been transformed 
into nursery schools with trained teachers 
and careful supervision of nutrition and 
health. An effort is also made to work 
with the parents of these children. 

Another new development is the intro- 
duction of training as mother’s helpers 
which is given in some vocational home 
economics schools for girls who are not 
going on to college. The training includes 
experience as assistant in nursery schools, 
some hospital experience in caring for 
infants and making up milk formulas, and 
also study of the growth and development 
of infants and preschool children. By 
these means the girls are fitted to work 
in homes where there are young children. 
Similar courses have been developed in 
the emergency program for girls receiving 
aid from the National Youth Administra- 
tion. 

There is a growing demand for home 
economics trained students at the college 
level who have had training and experience 
with young children, because many high 
schools and colleges want teachers of child 
development who have had a home econom- 
ics background. The latter is considered to 
give a well-rounded understanding of health 
and hygiene, nutrition and physical growth, 
and also psychology. Institutions which 
are training home economics teachers or 
which have a general curriculum in home 
economics often prefer that their teachers 
of child development and family life have 
a home economics background. 

Some extension services are hiring spe- 
cialists in child development, usually with 
home economics training also, who plan 
projects and group meetings for parents 
on the growth and development of children, 
especially the young child. Fifteen states 
now have full-time and eight have part- 
time specialists in child development and 
family life. County home demonstration 
agents also conduct such discussions and 
frequently train lay leaders, who in their 


own communities carry on similar gtoups 
and discussions according to plans made 
by the state specialists. This means that 
the women selected as county agents must 
during their college years have had some 
training in child development and usually 
have had contact and experience with a 
nursery school and young children. 

A newer development, and one which 
has not spread very widely as yet, is that 
of giving women who are being trained to 
teach child development and family rela- 
tionships, contact with behavior problems 
of young children in a clinic or consulta- 
tion service where parents bring their 
children for study. In this way individual 
children are studied, home visits are made, 
and remedial measures are taken. Not 
only does the student learn about children 
but she gets special study of her own per- 
sonality and reactions in her contacts with 
the cases. 

Adult classes in homemaking, under city 
boards of education, are enrolling fathers 
and mothers for the study of children; and 
wherever there is a nursery available 
there is observation of the children and in 
some cases actual participation by the 
parents in the nursery school routines. In 
some cases while the mothers are meeting 
for discussion, the little children are gath- 
ered in play groups and home economics 
high school students take care of them 
under the supervision of the teacher. 
Sometimes one or two of the mothers are 
delegated to help also. 

The growth of nursery schools in home 
economics departments of state universi- 
ties has expanded. Some institutions now 
have two or three age groups in separate 
schools so that students may see the growth 
of the young child and may have experience 
with the various age levels. New build- 
ings, especially planned for use by students, 
have been built on a number of campuses. 
One of the largest is at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, where all the activities 
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of the children indoors may be observed 
through one-way-vision screens; there is a 
separate observation booth for each room 
so that the students may come and go with- 
out entering any of the rooms where the 
children are and the children are unaware 
that they are being observed. On other 
campuses old houses have been remodeled 
in which as much as possible of the 
“homey’’ atmosphere has been preserved. 

All these activities with young children, 
as a part of the training of home economics 
students, have as one of their goals the 
increased understanding of little children 
so that family life may be more wholesome 
for them; but the activities also aim to 
help the student understand herself more 
clearly, to help her acquire an increased 
ability to get along with human beings, 
and to understand human _ behavior, 
whether she is a daughter at home, a 
teacher of little children or adolescents, a 
worker with adults, or a wife and mother 
in her own home. 

There is a tendency to consolidate all 
of the various phases of child development, 
physical growth, nutrition, hygiene, and 
psychological aspects of behavior under 
the term “education for family life,” 
which has a much broader connotation 
than home economics had formerly. 


¢ 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
ELLEN MILLER 


As far back as the latter part of the 17th 
and early 18th century, training in domestic 
skills was offered to girls in the public 
schools of America but usually not below 
the fourth year of school. This training 
was limited largely to cooking, fine sewing, 
and learning to perform such housekeeping 
duties as cleaning, laundering, setting 
tables, and making beds. In learning how 


to do tasks which were usual for young 
children in the home, the girls were ex- 
pected also to acquire standards and habits 
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of neatness and cleanliness. During the 
present century there has been a marked 
tendency both to enrich the training to 
include more of the homemaking activities 
and to push it farther along in the grades. 
The result is that in many school systems 
no home economics is offered as such be- 
low the junior or senior high school. 

This tendency to postpone homemak- 
ing education has come because the in- 
creasing complexity of the subject made it 
seem much more suitable to advanced 
students. As scientific knowledge bearing 
on family living has accumulated and}as 
social conditions have focused attention 
on the family, the need for education, in 
this area has become more apparent not 
only to home economists but to all edu- 
cators. In fact, education for home mem- 
bership has for two decades been accepted 
as one of the primary objectives of all 
education. However, for want of a method 
little real advance was made outside of 
home economics in the achievement of this 
end. While the need for education in 
family living was recognized as practically 
universal, only a limited number of chil- 
dren were reached, most of whom were 
girls. 

During the past few years all education 
has become more and more directed toward 
the solution of problems within the life 
experience of the child. Since life for the 
young child is so definitely home-centered, 
it is very natural that many of the school 
activities, especially those in the first few 
years, should be home activities. Ac- 
cordingly we frequently find kindergarten, 
first-, second-, and third-grade children 
studying about their homes, how they are 
built, who builds them, and how people 
live in homes both in this and other coun- 
tries, as well as how families depend on 
others for an exchange of goods and serv- 
ices to meet their needs. In health edu- 
cation a great deal of emphasis is given to 
acquiring health habits and learning about 
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simple nutritional requirements such as 
drinking milk and eating protective foods. 
One finds quite generally that the chil- 
dren have built and furnished playhouses, 
organized themselves into family groups, 
dramatized family and community life, 
and perhaps actually prepared and eaten 
a meal or carried on other domestic ac- 
tivities. Frequently it is in the grade or 
home room, in practical arts or social 
science classes that one finds such activities. 
However, they may be designed not for the 
purpose of helping children to be better 
family members but simply as a device 
within the child’s experience through which 
to teach certain manual and motor skills, 
comprehension of reading and number, or 
skill in being a co-operative member of a 
social group. The resulting education for 
home living may be purely accidental since 
the teacher may either be untrained or 
unaware of family living as an educational 
objective. More and more, however, edu- 
cators are becoming aware of the need and 
the opportunity. Teachers are urged and 
encouraged to carry on such a program and 
are being prepared for it either in their 
regular training for teaching or through 
special training in service. It is generally 
believed that in the early elementary grades 
the grade-room teacher or some person 
dealing with the children in a general capac- 
ity should carry on this work, since it co- 
ordinates so many of the child’s activities 
both in and out of school. This, of course, 
necessitates an adequate program of teacher 
training. 

The home economics teacher contributes 
in various ways in elementary schools which 
have some form of integrated activity. 
Probably the best method is in those 
schools where the home economics teacher 
assists in the planning of group activities 
and then comes into the room or takes the 
class at definite intervals for those portions 
of the work for which she is by training and 
experience especially qualified. For ex- 
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ample, a second-grade class in the Chil- 
dren’s Village in Detroit, Michigan, with 
the co-operation of the home economics 
teacher and the seventh-grade teacher 
planned to build and equip a grocery store. 
The second-grade children collected and . 
labeled food, cans, and boxes, set up the 
store, and stocked it with many kinds of 
foods. These children learned something 
of the foods required for health and learned 
roughly to classify and select them. The 
seventh-grade children planned market 
lists to meet the needs of specific families 
both from the point of view of nutritive 
requirements and money to be spent, and 
purchased it from the second-grade store. 
At the Ohio State University School, 
Columbus, another seventh-grade class, 
planning together with their grade-room 
teacher and the teachers of home economics 
and social science, decided to study how 
people live in their own communities. 
This involved a study of what the homes 
were like, how much the families earned 
and how the income was spent, where the 
people played, what measures were taken 
to protect health. In both the planning 
and execution of this project the home 
economics teacher took an active part. 
In some schools the activity is planned 
entirely by the class, and the home eco- 
nomics teacher is asked to co-operate. 

The value of such a program depends 
entirely on the vision and understanding 
of the planning teacher. Co-operation 
may range all the way from merely teach- 
ing certain required skills, such as helping 
the children to make costumes or to pre- 
pare and serve food for some special 
occasion, to actually helping them learn 
how to solve their own problems. For 
example, a class planning to entertain their 
parents at tea requested the help of the 
home economics teacher in planning what 
to serve; how to purchase, prepare, and 
serve nicely; how to organize their work; 
how to be gracious hostesses; and how to 
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introduce their parents to their teachers, 
school friends, and one another. After the 
tea they met again to discuss the success 
of the party. They decided there were 
some things they needed to know more 
about in order to enjoy more fully the next 
occasion, and so they planned a series of 
discussions and experiences through which 
they could acquire the desired skills. 

In the upper elementary grades—espe- 
cially in the sixth, seventh, and eighth— 
separate home economics classes are fre- 
quently offered for girls and sometimes for 
boys. These are of three general types: 


1. Those intended to develop specific skills and 
techniques for the purpose of stimulating interest 
in home activities at a time when developmentally 
there is great interest in these activities; and also for 
the general educational purpose of exploring many 
areas of life and trying out a wide variety of creative 
activities. The latter include practically all home 
activities, such as cooking, sewing, housekeeping, 
and other arts. 

2. Those planned for solving personal or fam- 
ily problems or the study of some particular aspect 
of family life which may be determined by the class 
or simply included at an appropriate place in the 
curriculum. For example, a seventh grade in one 
school decided to study housing while in another 
school in the same community child care is offered 
as an eighth-grade elective. Here the girls learn 
how to care for little children, how to feed them, 
train them, keep them clean, comfortable, and 
healthy, and have some experience in actually car- 
ing for infants and toddlers. 

3. Those which give a survey of home activities 
for the purpose of developing understanding and 
appreciation of the various functions of the family. 
Such a course usually includes discussions and some 
practical experience in the care of the person; the 
choice, construction, and care of clothing; the selec- 
tion, preparation, and service of food; house care 
and decoration; money management; and perhaps 
the care and training of the young child. Sucha 
course may be offered either as an introduction to 
more intensive training or to groups not likely to 
have further training. In any case, it is very prac- 
tical and aims to help girls meet and solve the prob- 
lems in their own everyday living. 


The trend in the elementary schools in 
the United States is very strongly in the 
direction of providing, 2s an important 
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aspect of the curriculum, experiences de- 
signed to improve understanding of family 
life, to increase underlying knowledge, 
and to acquire the fundamental skills 
necessary in maintaining the home. These 
are seen as social as well as technical skills. 
The recent publications of educational 
groups increasingly point out the impor- 
tance of such education for all children re- 
gardless of age, sex, or economic circum- 
stances. 

Only recently the Office of Education of 
the United States Department of the In- 
terior has undertaken the stimulation and 
guidance of community programs of edu- 
cation in family living. In at least one of 
these demonstration areas, Obion County, 
Tennessee, an extensive program is planned 
for all children throughout the elementary 
schools. This will be developed in close 
co-operation with the parents and teachers. 

Whether teachers trained in home eco- 
nomics actually do all this teaching or not, 
home economics has made a very great 
contribution in that it has defined the field, 
pointed out the need and ways of meeting 
it, and assisted in the training of teachers, 
both in formal teacher-training situations 
and through informal contacts, conferences 
and discussions, and the press. How 
extensive this influence has been is impos- 
sible to estimate, but some educators are 
convinced that much of the actual related- 
ness of modern education to life is due to 
the fact that home economists have dem- 
onstrated how it can be done. 


$ 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
DORA S. LEWIS 


The past five years in secondary educa- 
tion in the United States have been char- 
acterized by extensive curriculum develop- 
ment. Asa basis for selecting and organiz- 
ing curriculum experiences, educators have 
been studying the needs, interests, and 
purposes of those to be educated. The 
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focus of attention has been transferred from 
subject matter as such to the inclusive 
development necessary for meeting and 
dealing with immediate life situations in 
ways that result in desirable characteristics 
of personality, maximum development of 
potentialities, and intelligent citizenship 
in a democratic society. 

An important outcome of this approach 
to curriculum building has been a more 
general acceptance of responsibility for 
educating both boys and girls for effective 
participation in family living, for intelli- 
gence about marriage, and for understand- 
ing the social significance of the family. 

Various methods of reaching more stu- 
dents with foundational education for 
family living are being tried. A few sec- 
ondary schools are experimenting witha 
unified course for all students based on 
their general needs and drawing on many 
fields of subject matter. Home economics 
teachers who have dealt realistically with 
social, economic, and relationship problems 
of personal and family living are called 
on to teach these phases of home economics 
in the unified course, or they are asked to 
work in an advisory capacity with teachers 
of other subjects who develop units of 
that nature. An increasing number of 
schools offer elective home economics 
courses planned exclusively for boys, and 
others are experimenting with courses in 
which boys and girls study home living 
together. 

Interchange of boys’ and girls’ classes for 
periods of from three to nine weeks is a 
practice followed in some schools. During 
this time the boys study personal and home 
problems with home economics teachers 
and the girls get orientation as to home 
mechanics with industrial arts teachers or, 
if the community is rural, as to phases of 
agriculture for which women and girls 
often take responsibility. 

Many secondary schools require all girls 
to take from one to three years of home 
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economics in the early years of secondary 
education; others require one or two in 
the early years and one year just before 
graduation. There has been a marked 
increase in enrollment in elective home 
economics courses which are planned in a 
two- or three-year sequence beyond the 
required courses. A few schools are of- 
fering girls opportunity to develop home- 
making skills to the point of using them for 
wage earning, and they usually encourage 
graduates who have not found employment 
to return to school to enter these classes. 

In keeping with the changing philosophy 
of education with its emphasis on improve- 
ment of living through meeting the immedi- 
ate needs of learners, home economics has 
been moving in the direction of: (1) cen- 
tering class experiences around actual 
personal, home, and community problems 
of pupils; (2) giving pupils maximum re- 
sponsibility for planning and carrying 
forward class projects; (3) building more 
definitely on previous learning in school, 
home, and community; (4) obtaining the co- 
operation of parents in giving pupils op- 
portunities for managerial experiences in 
their homes under the guidance of the 
teacher; (5) working with teachers of other 
subjects to effect desirable correlation; 
(6) developing pupil-teacher partnership 
in evaluating progress toward goals they 
have selected together in terms of desired 
life values. 

Other noteworthy trends during the past 
five years include: (1) increase in the num- 
ber of schools providing experiences with 
young children as a means of teaching child 
care and guidance—nursery schools, play 
schools, and kindergartens are extensively 
utilized for this purpose; (2) emphasis on 
developing consumer judgment through 
more attention to relative values before 
making decisions about the use of money 
and other resources and through directed 
buying experiences; (3) more conscious 
planning for growth in understanding of 
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self and others as a means to greater en- 
joyment of living and working with family 
members and friends; (4) more awareness 
on the part of teachers that home economics 
has a vital contribution to make in the 
general education of all boys and girls. 

Careful attention is being given to plan- 
ning the sequence of experiences from the 
elementary through the secondary schools 
to secure progress and balance within a year 
and from year to year in learning: (1) 
to enjoy taking part in making homes more 
attractive and livable through application 
of art principles, consumer knowledge, and 
homemaking skills; (2) to select food wisely 
at meals or at the market and to develop 
ability to plan, prepare, and serve attrac- 
tive and adequate meals for varying in- 
come levels; (3) to select clothing suitable 
to the individual, the occasion, the income; 
to be able to judge the value of garments 
and materials; and to develop skill in the 
alteration or construction and care of gar- 
ments; (4) to study child development as a 
means to self-understanding as well as for 
intelligence and understanding in caring 
for young children; (5) to find new oppor- 
tunities to improve social and family rela- 
tions. 

In all phases of home economics, atten- 
tion is given to social, economic, practical, 
and aesthetic aspects and to teaching them 
so that the pupil understands how they 
function in personal development and has 
the ability to use them in her own living. 
Evidences of growth in sensitivity to and 
in ability to achieve beauty, order, good 
workmanship, and fine human relations 
are looked for in evaluating results of in- 
struction. Teachers ask themselves ques- 


tions like these: Have my pupils im- 
proved in personal appearance by being 
better groomed and selecting more becom- 
ing and more appropriate clothes? Are 
they selecting more nutritious meals in 
the school lunchroom and influencing the 
type of meals served in their homes? Are 
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they weighing values more carefully before 
spending time, energy, and money? Are 
they more interested in little children and 
in child welfare? Are they more apprecia- 
tive and understanding of their parents and 
more co-operative in bringing about home 
improvement? Are they growing in abil- 
ity to recognize problems and to work out 
independently adequate solutions for them? 

To illustrate progressive sequence and 
balance in emphasis in a three-year course 
in home economics, the following brief 
excerpts from “Home Economics Educa- 
tion for High Schools,” a course of study 
published in 1938 by the State Department 
of Education in North Carolina, are pre- 
sented: 


Statement of Purpose for the Three-Year Course. 
Sharing home life for the fullest possible develop- 
ment of the individual as a member of the family 
and the making of optimum contribution to the 
home and to the community. 

First-Year Purpose: The development of the 
individual for happier and more wholesome living; 
understanding of the relationship of personal 
development to everyday living. Units developed: 
Personal grooming and health; securing satisfying 
surroundings; clothing as it affects the high school 
girl; food as it affects the high school girl; personal 
and social development. 

Second-Year Purpose: Encouraging the integra- 
tion of the individual and her home life; understand- 
ing of and greater ability to make the best use of 
individual and family resources. Units developed: 
Maintenance of family health; clothing for the 
family; living together in the family, including child 
care and guidance; making surroundings livable and 
attractive (housing). 

Third-Year Purpose: Emphasizing the develop- 
ment of individual interests and skills for a fuller 
home and community life; developing skills in the 
management of resources as they affect the indi- 
vidual, the home, and the community. Units 
developed: Planning for a vocation, (a) wage-earn- 
ing opportunities for girls and women, (b) marriage 
and homemaking. 


The United States Office of Education 
administers an annual grant made by 
Congress for the promotion and develop- 
ment of home economics education in the 
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states and territories and for the education 
of home economics teachers. The amount 
of the grant was substantially increased 
in 1937 and will be a means to furthering 
the movement for making education for 
family life a more vital part of the educa- 
tional program in secondary schools. 


Py 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
GRACE GODFREY 

In the United States of America, college 
training in home economics had its begin- 
ning in 1872, when a few courses dealing 
with the solution of housekeeping problems 
were introduced into the curriculum at 
one of the state colleges. Today this type 
of education is a well-established phase of 
training in most state and many private 
colleges and universities. Home economics 
enrollment in the colleges has rapidly in- 
creased during recent years. How great has 
been this growth is shown by contrasting 
the enrollment figure of 12,685' in 1934 
with that of 21,056? in 1938. The growth 
in home economics in colleges is believed 
to be due to two facts: first, that such train- 
ing leads people into interesting occupa- 
tions where they have the privilege of en- 
gaging in satisfactory services; and, second, 
that this type of education is in harmony 
with desirable cultural and functional aims 
of education for women. 

Research is being carried on to determine 
the functional value of various procedures 
in education. Results of this research 
show that further studies should be directed 
toward determining needs of individuals 
and groups, the validity of subject matter 
and sequences of courses, desirable methods 


! Bulletin of the American Association of Collegi- 
ate Registrars, Dec. 1934. Report of the com- 
mittee on special projects, p. 12. 

2 Journal of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, Nov. 1938, 9th annual report, 
p. 26. 
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of presentation, and implications of social 
changes. Curricula are being evaluated 
and organized in the light of these findings 
so as to make them serve more effectively 
in the cultural and personal development of 
the individual, in the study and evaluation 
of the economic, social, and work problems 
of family life, and in preparation for pro- 
fessional activities. To this end, college 
procedures are tending to be based on the 
past experience of the student and to in- 
clude subject matter, laboratory and work 
experiences, and social activities necessary 
for the development of the individual home 
economics student. Evaluation is going 
along hand in hand with changes in cur- 
riculums. 

Since greater emphasis throughout the 
schools of the United States is now being 
placed on the values to be secured from 
education for home living for all men and 
women, more significance is being attached 
to the elective courses which are available 
to college students not specializing in home 
economics. Students in the general edu- 
cation field are enrolling for such courses 
as preparation for marriage, family finance, 
child care, housing, interior decoration, 
and nutrition. The scope of these courses 
is of necessity different from that of those 
offered for specialists in home economics. 
Further development of home economics in 
the general education field can well be 
prophesied for the future. 

Professional training of the home econ- 
omist still remains the chief function of 
home economics in the colleges and uni- 
versities. The types of positions available 
to people with home economics training are 
varied. Education in the colleges offers 
special training for: (1) teachers in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges; (2) leaders of 
adult education classes; (3) directors of 
nursery schools; (4) dietitians in hos- 
pitals, school lunchrooms, dormitories, and 
commercial food service units; (5) workers 
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in the commercial field, where the home 
economist deals with consumer problems 
of production and merchandising of food, 
clothing, textiles, and equipment; (6) 
nutrition workers in hospitals and social 
service organizations; (7) fashion advisers; 
(8) home extension workers or home demon- 
stration agents, through whom home eco- 
nomics education is brought to the adults 
and to the children of a community in 
organized club work; (9) research workers 
in foods, textiles, and equipment labora- 
tories; (10) journalists serving newspapers, 
magazines, and the radio; and (11) cos- 
tume designers and workers in the related 
art fields. 

Special curriculums have been developed 
which permit the student to explore the 
subject matter most pertinent to the type 
of specialization desired. These have been 
formulated on the basis of research which 
has served to define the responsibilities of 
each specialist and hence the subject mat- 
ter and experiences desirable for the de- 
velopment of each person. Home econom- 
ics colleges are recognizing the need for 
community programs in family living and 
for a new type of education for out-of- 
school youth. They are, therefore, shap- 
ing curriculums to prepare students to 
participate constructively in developing 
and strengthening this important phase of 
education. 

Actual experience in some phase of 
specialized work is secured for each student 
during the undergraduate years. The pro- 
spective teacher or extension worker secures 
experience in the care of children in the 
home management houses or by assisting 
or observing in the nursery schools. Di- 
rected observation and teaching experience 
is secured for the student through co- 
operation with the secondary schools. 
Student dietitians co-operate in the man- 
agement of college dormitories, cafeterias, 
tearooms, and clubs. In addition to the 


four years in the college or university, a 
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fifth year of experience in an approved 
hospital is required of girls preparing for 
work as hospital dietitians. The student 
of costume design is aided in securing 
commercial designing experience. The 
home economist who is preparing for nutri- 
tion work in a social service unit obtains 
experience in social case work. Thus the 
philosophy of education which subscribes 
to the belief that one learns more effectively 
by combining theory and practice is in 
constant use in the educational programs 
for the training of home economists for 
professional work. 

Groups of graduate students are to be 
found in all the larger home economics 
colleges. The master’s degree is conferred 
on persons who successfully complete one 
year of prescribed work after receiving the 
bachelor’s degree. These students spend 
the year in the study of some special phase 
of home economics work. The doctor’s 
degree is conferred on persons who have 
completed at least three years of postgradu- 
ate work in some specialized field and have 
demonstrated ability to do independent 
research and to achieve scholarly results. 

Active research in various phases of 
home economics is in progress in the state- 
supported schools and in some private 
institutions. Considerable research of re- 
cent date deals with family behavior prob- 
lems, family expenditure patterns, nutri- 
tion, the serviceability of textiles and 
equipment, and food analysis. The find- 
ings of the research are translated into 
practice and incorporated into the educa- 
tional program. 

The personnel of the faculties of home 
economics divisions in colleges is well 
trained; most of the teachers have at least 
a master’s degree, and an increasing num- 
ber have the doctorate. As the head of the 
faculty of a home economics division in 
a college or university, one finds a director 
or dean, who is aided by an able staff of 
professors and instructors who are special- 
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ists in the various phases of home economics 
work. 

Phenomenal progress has been made in 
home economics college education since the 
Berlin Congress. There has been an 80 
per cent increase in student personnel; 
college faculties have grown in number and 
quality of preparation; physical plants 
have been expanded; curricula have been 
revised in the light of modern need; gradu- 
ate study and research programs have been 
extended; findings of research have been 
effectively incorporated in the current 
work of the colleges; and the types of elec- 
tive courses in home economics have been 
adjusted to meet the needs of larger num- 
bers of students not specializing in home 
economics. Since 1934, practically every 
home economics graduate has found satis- 
factory employment and has been privi- 
leged to serve in some one of a great variety 
of situations having to do with the main- 
tenance of a better way of life for families 
and institutions. 


-t- 


@ 


IN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD 


Home economics in adult education 
programs has taken on a new significance in 
the last five years as study and research 
have shed light on the problems of families 
living in this country. It has broadened 
the scope of the instruction as was pre- 
dicted at the last meeting of the Interna- 
tional Congress; but further than this, 
it has increased the understanding of the 
place that adult instruction holds in edu- 
cation for family living. Perhaps no bet- 
ter statement of progress can be made than 
to summarize the present philosophy re- 
garding the need for adult homemaking 
education and then to see how these beliefs 
are being put into practice. 

Adjustment to problems of the day. Out- 
standing in the present philosophy is the 
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belief that the thought of the time must 
keep pace with the problems of the time. 
One cannot expect that education for 
family living at sixteen years of age will 
be adequate to meet the problems arising 
ten years later, nor that the homemaker at 
forty will find herself confronted by prob- 
lems which are in no way different from 
those of ten years before and which, if 
they are to be solved, necessitate a new 
inspection and consideration in terms of the 
present social order. For example, guid- 
ing children in the use of money presents a 
situation quite different from that of 
twenty-five years ago, and methods handed 
down from one decade to another are not 
necessarily adequate. 

Recognition of the homemaker’s responsi- 
bilities. There is a growing realization 
among home economists that the program 
for adults must recognize the variety of 
responsibilities that are assumed by home- 
makers. Education to develop skill in 
the construction of clothing or the prepara- 
tion of food may still be important for 
many homemakers, but there is need for a 
broader range of offerings to show how 
other responsibilities may be carried out 
both effectively and easily. Problems of 
health, management of food and clothing, 
family recreation, money, housing facilities, 
and the problems of parents which specially 
concern the development and guidance of 
children, suggest something of the breadth 
being developed in the adult program as 
contrasted with earlier ones where often 
the whole emphasis was on a few skills. 

The relation of homemaking education to 
family life. It is a further belief that the 
present homemaking adult program should 
attempt to relate the specific field of study 
to family life as a whole. The woman ina 
course in clothing construction who said 
she came to learn to sew but realized that 
the most valuable thing she had learned 
was the effect of well-selected clothes on 
the whole family, illustrates what is meant 
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by tying up the instruction with family life 
as a whole. 

The answer to the question “What can 
I feed my family?” is not one involving 
just facts in nutrition but one which 
touches as well the social interests and de- 
velopment of family members. Who has 
not seen a family expand in interest under 
the influence of an appetizing and v cll- 
planned meal! 

Parents studying about the guidance and 
development of children gain a feeling of 
security in handling their problems which 
in turn has its effect on family life. In like 
manner each of the other homemaking 
interests is thought of in terms of its con- 
tribution to successful family life. 

Catching up with progress. A further 
point in the present philosophy has been 
expressed by many adults when they say 
they feel that one of the great values in 
adult classes is the opportunity to keep 
abreast of the times. 

Those who had their training ten years 
ago with no opportunity for further study 
until now find both challenge and security 
in learning the latest facts. For example, 
in nutrition the vitamin alphabet may have 
barely been started when they were in 
school and they can feel very much behind 
the times if there is no opportunity to know 
the development that has taken place. 
Similarly, there is opportunity to get in 
touch with the results of studies of children 
which were nonexistent when they went to 
school, such studies, for instance, as those 
which tell us what we can expect of chil- 
dren at different ages, what techniques and 
skills most easily bring obedience. 

Relations between the home and the com- 
munity. Still another belief today is that 
a program which is meeting the needs of 
homemakers recognizes the part the home 
plays in the community. The group of 
parents studying child guidance that recog- 
nized their responsibility for supervising 
a community recreation program which 
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would not otherwise have been possible is 
an example of the home realizing its respon- 
sibility in the community activity. In this 
and many other instances the adult pro- 
gram has helped homemakers to see op- 
portunities at hand for building a better 
community and for participating in such 
work. 

Homemaking education for adults of all 
ages. No discussion of a_ present-day 
program would be complete without em- 
phasizing the belief that homemaking edu- 
cation should be available to all adults, 
regardless of age. While it might seem 
most desirable to concentrate on the age 
which would offer the greatest subsequent 
use of the education, perhaps the home- 
maker is in much the position of Cato, the 
Roman, who when he decided to take up 
the study of Greek at the age of almost 
ninety was asked why he chose to study 
Greek at that age, to which he replied, 
“What other age have I?” After all, every 
homemaker’s problems are the problems 
of the immediate day, and she feels the 
need of help for their solution just as 
much as at any other age. 

For unmarried, out-of-school youth, there 
are certain needs; for the young married 
person, others; and the homemakers of 
some years of experience are meeting new 
problems as children grow up and responsi- 
bilities within the home have changed. 
There are instances of adult groups which 
have met to study homemaking for ten 
or more consecutive years, each year bring- 
ing with it new and challenging problems; 
and while the first years were devoted to 
the needs of preschool children followed by 
the food, clothing, and equipment interests 
of the family, later years brought emphasis 
on problems of adolescent age and money 
management, including buying. If any 
predictions are to be made for the next 
five years regarding age levels to be reached, 
they would probably be in the direction of 
greater emphasis on out-of-school youth. 
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While the points of view just stated do 
not present the entire philosophy of home- 
making education for adults, they suggest 
some of the outstanding trends. Believ- 
ing in the philosophy is one thing; putting 
it into practice is another; and the question 
naturally arises as to what means are being 
used to carry out such a philosophy. Time 
does not permit a consideration of all the 
methods being used, but there are perhaps 
four which should be noted because of their 
greater evidence these last five years. 

First, studying the needs of the com- 
munity as a basis for determining the nature 
of adult work to be offered. Where form- 
erly programs of instruction were very 
similar in different communities, today we 
are finding out how people live—what they 
do, what their food habits and housing 
facilities are, whether they buy or make 
their clothes, what problems they meet as 
parents—and are planning courses to meet 
the needs that grow out of these conditions. 

A second means of putting the beliefs 
into effect is the planning of a long-time 
program for a community. In small com- 
munities it is not possible to provide variety 
of instruction to meet the needs of home- 
makers in one year, and so the far look 
ahead must be taken. 

Another means for putting some of the 
beliefs into effect is the increased use of 
certain techniques of teaching. Notable 
among these have been those which pro- 
vide for exchange of experiences, the op- 
portunity for the adults to express them- 
selves in the presence of one another. Ten 
years ago the class in child guidance lis- 
tened to a carefully thought-out talk on 
“Forming Desirable Habits,’ from which 
the adult group absorbed what they could; 
now this has been replaced by the class 
meeting for informal discussion of the 
problems the members meet in their efforts 
to help their children form socially useful 
habits. The conclusions which they reach 


is through the thinking of the group under 
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the leadership of the teacher rather than 
through the imposition of conclusions by 
the teacher. Whatever the subject, the 
adult is helped to grow through active par- 
ticipation in contrast to the more passive 
role of previous years. 

Another and very important method of 
providing effective education is that of 
interesting groups of adults in support of 
an adult program. A community as a 
whole is not always convinced of the need 
for an adult homemaking program, but if 
satisfied and appreciative groups can be 
called on to lend their aid the steady, even 
though sometimes slow, growth of the 
program is assured. 

In summarizing the progress of home 
economics in adult education of the last 
five years it may be said that it has tried 
to provide homemakers with up-to-date 
information, widening horizons, and chal- 
lenging interests. Homemakers maintain 
that the result has been increased enjoy- 
ment of family life activities which comes 
when such activities take on new and fuller 
meanings. In addition, the program is 
providing for continued interpretation of 
the experiences of living in the family in 
terms of wide general progress—a provision 
which seems most significant when one 
considers the large numbers in the occu- 
pation of homemaking. 


¢ 


CO-OPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN HOME ECONOMICS! 

1939 marks the 25th year of the co- 
operative extension work in agriculture and 
home economics in the United States, as 
provided for by the Smith-Lever Act passed 
by Congress in 1914. This movement is a 
unique nation-wide system of education in 
farming and homemaking for farm men and 
women, and, through 4-H clubs, for rural 
boys and girls. The Extension Service 


1 Prepared in the Extension Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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has its national headquarters in the United 
States Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and functions through all 
the publicly supported agricultural colleges 
in the states and territories. It is sup- 
ported jointly by federal, state, and local 
funds. More than 8,500 extension workers 
are employed, serving over 4,000,000 farm 
families, more than half of the farm people 
of the nation. 

The homemaking part of the extension 
program is concerned with helping farm 
families attain in their own homes and com- 
munities a greater measure of health, con- 
venience, comfort, beauty, and satisfying 
relationships. Teaching is done, for the 
most part, by the county home demon- 
stration agents, women trained in home 
economics. They work with rural families 
in small communities, visit their homes, 
know their needs. The entire staff of 
home demonstration workers, federal, state, 
and county, now numbers more than 2,500, 
a 50 per cent increase since 1934. 

More than 2,000,000 rural women and 
girls are now taking part in this educational 
enterprise. Their participation is entirely 
voluntary. They meet regularly in or- 
ganized groups in local communities (usu- 
ally once a month) to study better ways of 
homemaking. Each group member has a 
voice in deciding on the program. Pro- 
grams differ, depending on ijocal needs and 
problems; but all have this common ob- 
jective—better homes and a more satis- 
fying family and community life. Teach- 
ing is informal. Group members take 
active part in discussions and demonstrate 
improved practices in their homes. Home 
demonstration club members assist with 
such community activities as the school 
lunch, library facilities, and children’s 
clinics. 

During the past twenty-five years the 
Extension Service has helped farm families 
with problems on food, clothing, and home 
improvement. Newer’ trends __ include 
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special emphasis on: electricity, economics, 
family money management, consumer edu- 
cation, housing, and parent education for 
better family living. 

Electricity. During the past two years 
more than 250,000 farm homes in America 
enjoyed for the first time the comforts and 
conveniences which electricity provides. 
This was accomplished largely through new 
legislation which permits low rates of in- 
terest and long-time payments on money 
borrowed for installing electricity in farm 
homes. Home demonstration workers 
have held thousands of demonstrations, 
illustrated by exhibits to show adequate 
wiring and number of outlets needed. 
They have given rural women information 
on lighting, cost of operation of electrical 
appliances, and selection and care of equip- 
ment. Numerous publications on elec- 
tricity have been published by the Exten- 
sion Service in the various states. 

Economics, family money management, 
and consumer education. There is increased 
interest in the economics of family living 
and in money management. Groundwork 
for economics education was laid by 
getting homemakers to keep household 
accounts. Newer trends include analysis 
and interpretation of these accounts as a 
guide to better management. Farm and 
home management plans are being under- 
taken, with the farmerand his wife working 
together on estimating money needs, de- 
ciding how much the farm can produce, 
and adjusting farm and home plans ac- 
cordingly. This “whole farm” approach 
has made real progress in the past few 


years. 
There is active interest in consumer 
education. Farm homemakers, always 


eager to get best value for money spent, 
are putting into everyday use their new 
information on better buying of household 
articles. They are also studying co-opera- 
tive buying and use of credit. 

Housing, furnishings, and improvement 
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of home grounds. One objective in home 
demonstration work is to encourage farm 
families to create finer, happier home rela- 
tionships through more comfortable, more 
convenient, and more beautiful home sur- 
roundings. Every year thousands of kitch- 
ens are made lighter, brighter, and more 
convenient, and living rooms more com- 
fortable and attractive. Better storage 
spaces have been arranged. Women are 
keenly interested in learning to repair, 
renovate, and refinish furniture; to reup- 
holster chairs and sofas; and to make slip 
covers. During the past few years there 
has been a revival of handicraft work in 
extension groups, especially in the making 
of furnishings and accessories in room- 
improvement work, such as rugs, table 
covers, chair seats, and in some cases small 
pieces of furniture. 

Farm home grounds are showing con- 
siderable improvement. Campaigns with 
the slogan “Leave your part of the world 
more beautiful’? have aroused interest in 
clean, orderly yards and have stimulated 
farm families to plant flowering shrubs, 
shade trees, and evergreens. 

Parent education. The number of states 
having extension specialists in this field 
has increased from six in 1934 to fifteen in 
1938. In earlier days of this work, the 
program was “child-centered” with the 
emphasis on needs and good habits of the 
child. The newer trend is a shift to the 
consideration of the whole family, with the 
belief that if parents are well adjusted, 
family relationships that develop for each 
individual will be more wholesome. 

Food and nutrition. The foods and nu- 
trition program from the beginning of ex- 
tension work has been concerned with get- 
ting rural people to acquire better eating 
habits and to plan their daily meals ac- 
cording to health requirements. Farm 
families are encouraged to produce their 
own food in so far as is practicable in order 
to save cash and to have an abundant 
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supply of meat, dairy products, eggs, fruits, 
and vegetables. There is renewed empha- 
sis on getting families to plan the annual 
food supply, that is, on thinking ahead and 
making a definite plan for planting, can- 
ning, storing, and for supplementing with 
bought food where necessary to provide a 
sufficient amount and variety to safisfy 
health needs. Teaching by the agent 
includes meal planning and preparing, pre- 
serving, and buying food. 

Clothing. Home sewing, including con- 
struction and renovation of clothing, has 
always been an important part of the home 
demonstration program for both women 
and girls. Selection for suitability and 
becomingness has also been stressed. Re- 
cent trends include consumer education 
regarding household fabrics and clothing 
budgets for all members of the family. 
Thousands of 4-H club girls annually make 
attractive outfits at small cost, including 
dresses, coats, and undergarments. 

Local leadership. One of the most im- 
portant results of home demonstration 
work is the development of capable leaders 
amongruralwomen. These leaders learn to 
be efficient officers of their organized groups. 
They receive instruction in subject matter 
and present it to their local home demon- 
stration club. They counsel with the home 
demonstration staff in analyzing conditions 
and needs and in planning the yearly pro- 
gram. They help plan activities such as 
exhibits, educational tours, farm women’s 
camps, and achievement days; and they 
stimulate interest in state-wide, national, 
and international affairs of concern to 
rural homemakers. More than 200,000 
women serve as volunteer leaders in for- 
warding extension work with women and 
girls. 

Supplementing the income. Farm women 
continue to operate successfully a number 
of markets. Leading in popularity in 


sales at these markets are poultry, eggs, 
other meats, and home-baked bread and 
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cake. Flowers and handicraft articles are 
also popular. These markets, usually open 


one or two days a week, have been the 
means of increasing the incomes of hun- 
dreds of families. Other homemakers are 
turning native farm products into cash 
by selling high-quality jelly and preserves 
and by marketing honey and maple prod- 
ucts in attractive packages. Opening 
homes to tourists provides a good source of 
revenue in states visited by vacationists. 
Home demonstration agents help home- 
makers in their efforts to earn money by 
teaching them to produce and market high- 
quality products. 

Co-operation with agencies in related fields. 
The home demonstration agent continues 
to co-operate closely with all other agencies 
working for rural betterment. Work with 
health agencies has increased in recent 
years. Clinics for adults and children are 
held in many states in co-operation with 
the Extension Service. In recent years 
home demonstration clubs have co-operated 
with boards of health in work on pneumonia 
control and cancer control. 

Enrichment of living. Through home 
demonstration work farm women and girls 
learn much that is cultural as well as prac- 
tical. There are many opportunities for 
the individual to discover her own abilities 
and to receive training in leisure pursuits. 
Farm women sing together in choruses; 
they are doing more reading because they 
are able to obtain good books through their 
club; they take part in dramatics; they 
attend camps and short courses sponsored 
by the Extension Service, where varied 
programs have a threefold aim: education, 
recreation, and inspiration. 


+ 


TRAINING FOR HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS 


FLORENCE FALLGATTER 


The demand for well-prepared teachers 
of home economics in the United States has 
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slowly but steadily increased in the past 
four years. This rising demand has re- 
sulted in larger enrollments than at any 
previous time in many of the colleges and 
universities which offer teacher education 
programs in this field. 

With greater numbers of young people 
interested in preparing themselves for 
teaching home economics, the need for 
more adequate bases for admitting them 
has become urgent. Thus some institu- 
tions are attempting to carry on studies 
which will help in determining significant 
criteria for the selection of prospective 
teachers. 

Adjusting the four-year college curric- 
ulum so that it gives adequate preparation 
for teaching home economics is a difficult 
problem and one to which a good deal of 
study is being given. A sound educational 
program for teachers of home economics is 
increasingly recognized as one which pro- 
vides for the development of the student 
as an individual, as a homemaker, as a 
teacher of home economics, and as a mem- 
ber of society capable of dealing with 
rapidly changing conditions. 

Homemaking itself is complex, and sci- 
ence is constantly adding new material 
which is significant for the health and wel- 
fare of the family. Preparation for home- 
making involves such responsibilities as 
caring for the health of family members; 
acting as purchasing agent, business 
manager, educational and social manager 
for the family group; caring for children 
and guiding their development; selecting, 
preparing, and serving food; selecting, 
making, and caring for clothing; arranging 
and caring for the furnishings and equip- 
ment in the home. 

Besides preparation for homemaking 
there must be developed skill in teaching. 
This requires an understanding of the psy- 
chology of the development of pupils of 
different ages and ability to organize a 
program which will provide learning ex- 
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periences adapted to young people of 
different capacities and interests. To com- 
bine the background in homemaking with 
adequate skill in teaching and at the same 
time to allow opportunity for the student 
to strengthen and pursue further cultural 
interests, is the aim of most teacher edu- 
cation departments. 

Several studies have been made of the 
curriculum offerings through which teacher- 
training institutions are doing this. In 
1932, the distribution of courses in 21 
institutions in the Central region of the 
United States were studied; in 1933, 18 
institutions in the North Atlantic region; 
and in 1935, 21 selected institutions in 
The find- 


ings of these studies are as follows: 


various sections of the country. 


Percentage of all courses devoted to various subjects 
in the curriculum of leacher-training institutions 


21 IN CEN- 18 IN NORTH 


21 IN ALL 
SUBJECTS TRAL RE- ATLANTIC REGIONS 
gon | se | ies 
Home economics 
Range 24 to 36 | 28 to 49 | 25 to 40 
Average 30 44 30 
Natural sciences 
Range 14 to 25 | 18 to 34 | 15 to 23 
Average 18 24 17 
Social sciences 
Range 2 to 11 0 to 12 6 to 11 
Average 7 6 7 
Art 
Range 2to9 3 to 12 1 to7 
Average. . 6 7 4 
Education 
Range ....... /11to 19 | 15 to 40 | 7 to 16 
Average. ... 14 21 | 13 
General cultural 
Range. | Oto 24 | 6 to 25 
Average. . . | fl 13 
Electives | 
Range....... | | 4 to 24 
Average....... | | 12 
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In general, it was found that the teach- 
ers’ colleges devote from 14 to 16 per cent 
of their curriculum to education courses 
developing skills and judgments in teach- 
ing, whereas in the state colleges and uni- 
versities the range is from 7 to 16 per cent. 
In the teachers’ colleges from 28 to 34 
per cent of the curriculum and in the state 
colleges and universities from 28 to 40 
per cent is devoted to home economics 
courses. The related science courses in 
the colleges and universities ranged from 
22 to 34 per cent and in the teachers’ 
colleges from 24 to 30 per cent. 

The courses in home economics provide 
for study in child development, family 
and community relations, housing, home 
management, consumer education, tex- 
tiles and clothing, foods and nutrition, 
and home nursing. The natural sciences 
include physiology, physics, chemistry, 
biology, and bacteriology. The social sci- 
ences include sociology, economics, history, 
and political science. Psychology, principles 
of teaching, measurement, observation and 
methods of teaching, together with super- 
vised experience in teaching home eco- 
nomics, constitute the education offerings. 

The introduction of courses in family 
relationships and in home management has 
made definite contributions to the inter- 
relation of instruction in several fields. 
Some home economics departments are 
offering courses in the family during the 
freshman year, with the avowed purpose 
of showing students the interrelations which 
exist in normal home situations, and of 
directing students toward planning their 
college courses to help in solving complex 
living problems. 

The newer concept of home management 
is serving as an integrating force within the 
field of home economics. Greater emphasis 


is given to the values of family life as the 
ends toward which management of re- 
sources is directed. The management in- 
volved in each phase of homemaking, as 
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well as in the interrelationships between 
the various phases, is recognized as in- 
creasingly important and is more definitely 
planned for in many college programs. 

In one institution a unifying course is 
offered during the summer to experienced 
teachers and other home economics work- 
ers. This affords an opportunity to con- 
sider broader relationships such as those 
between the small circle of the home and 
the larger circle of the community and the 
nation. Representatives of the various 
departments in the college contribute to 
this course. Its expense is justified be- 
cause it is helping the home economics staff 
as well as the students to see how all phases 
of home economics function in meeting 
situations in the personal, family, social, 
and community life of every day. 

The most prevalent practice for provid- 
ing prospective teachers with experience 
in teaching is still through co-operative 
arrangements with local schools whereby 
student teachers have responsibility for 
one class over a period of weeks and fre- 
quently for only certain days in the week. 
An increasing number of institutions, how- 
ever, are making arrangements for student 
teachers to be off the campus in public 
schools for full-time teaching experience 
for a period of from one to eighteen weeks. 

In these schools, well-prepared super- 
visory teachers are employed jointly by the 
local school board and the institution. 
During the period of student teaching in 
such centers, the full time and interest 
of the college senior are devoted to teach- 
ing. There are many outstanding values 
in this kind of student teaching experience, 
the chief of which are (1) contact with the 
total school program and through this an 
understanding of the place of home eco- 
nomics in it, (2) opportunity to partici- 
pate in a normal full-time home economics 
program, (3) observation and participation 
in classes for out-of-school youth and 
adults, (4) participation in typical school 
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and community activities, and (5) closer 
acquaintance with homes and parents of 
pupils. Student teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and those in charge of student 
teaching are enthusiastic about this kind 
of experience as a preparation for teaching. 

Perhaps the most significant point of 
progress to be reported in the field of 
teacher education for home economics is the 
general awareness of need for careful study 
of the problems related to (1) the selection 
of teachers, (2) curriculum offerings to 
provide for the broadened philosophy of 
education for home and family life, and 
(3) enriched types of experiences for stud- 
ents who are preparing to teach home 
economics. 


¢ 


TRAINING AND OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR DIETITIANS AND INSTITU- 
TION MANAGERS 


MARY pe GARMO BRYAN 


In my report to the Congress in 1934 on 
the subject of apprenticeship for dietitians, 
I described briefly the content of the col- 
lege curricula leading to the professional 
preparation of the dietitian and to hospital 
apprenticeship. In addition to a general 
cultural background, the college curricula 
included such subjects as chemistry— 
general, organic, and physiological; biol- 
ogy—human physiology and bacteriology; 
social sciences—psychology, sociology, and 
economics; principles of education—tech- 
niques of teaching; food preparation—ele- 
mentary cookery, meal planning, experi- 
mental cookery, and quantity cookery; 
nutrition; institution management—organi- 
zation and management, purchasing for 
institutions, accounting, and cost control. 

Approximately 165 colleges and _ uni- 
versities now offer such courses leading to a 
bachelor’s degree with a major in foods and 
nutrition or in institution management; 
and hundreds of the graduates of these 
courses proceed yearly to training as 
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student dietitians in hospitals, 55 of which 
have been approved as training centers by 
the professional association of dietitians, 
the American Dietetic Association. 

At the time of the 1934 report, the field 
of hospital dietetics provided the largest 
number of openings for women trained in 
this phase of home economics. It is still 
a large field and increasing steadily, thanks 
to the employment of dietitians in many 
public hospitals whose dietary departments 
were formerly run entirely by stewards 
and in the very small hospitals of 50 beds 
or less, of which we have a large number. 
In these small hospitals the position is fre- 
quently a combination of dietitian and 
house director. 

Other opportunities, however, have de- 
veloped rapidly within the last five years 
for women trained as dietitians and as 
institution managers. Such fields as the 
management of school cafeterias, school 
and college residences, noneducational in- 
stitutions, commercial food and housing 
enterprises, are now open to the trained 
woman. The college training for these 
fields remains the same as that for the hos- 
pital dietitian, and equivalent apprentice- 
ships are being developed in suitable in- 
stitutions and organizations. 

The first of these newer fields, namely, 
the management of school cafeterias, is 
numerically the most important and in 
many respects is of peculiar educational 
significance. During the last thirty years 
there has come gradually a realization of 
the importance of school feeding to the 
health and well-being of the school child. 
This has increased the emphasis placed on 
providing a good lunch in public and 
private schools throughout the country. 
As a result, a trained cafeteria manager is 
being placed in many schools. In smaller 


rural communities she often supervises the 
school feeding in several schools within 
accessible distance; or in many small 
schools the home economics teacher man- 
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ages the lunchroom in addition to her class- 
room duties. There is every reason to 
believe that the results of this school-feeding 
program are such as to warrant its contin- 
ued development. Several cities have al- 
ready established apprentice training 
courses to insure a supply of managers 
for their own and similar systems, and prac- 
tical experience is available in connection 
with many college courses. 

The children ordinarily pay for the lunch 
they purchase either in cash or, in some 
small rural schools, in produce brought 
from home. With the beginning of the 
depression, however, ‘it became evident 
that the health of school children in fami- 
lies in which the father was unemployed 
would be seriously impaired by the lack of 
proper nourishment at school. In 1931 a 
number of organizations began the service 
of free lunches. Through activities of a 
federal agency created in 1933, provisions 
were made in all states to use federal funds 
to assist in providing an adequate, nourish- 
ing lunch free to indigent children. This 
was handled in many ways by the various 
communities, urban and rural; but it has 
been directed largely by women trained in 
dietetics and institution management who 
have in turn trained local managers. At 
present between 700,000 and 800,000 chil- 
dren are receiving these lunches. 

Another field for the trained manager 
which has developed rapidly in recent years 
is the school and college dormitory. Here 
she serves as dietitian or as house director 
or both. These positions are found in 
colleges and secondary schools throughout 
the country in which living facilities are 
required by the students. Apprentice ex- 
perience for such positions is available in 
a number of colleges in different sections of 
the country. 

Similar opportunities are developing rap- 
idly in other institutions in which groups 
of people are housed and in which food is 
served. There are many residence halls 
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maintained by such organizations as the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
similar groups; in addition, public and pri- 
vate institutions of all types for children 
and for the aged, convalescent homes, and 
corrective institutions give housing and 
food service to guests or inmates. Direc- 
tors of these organizations are recognizing 
the value of trained managers and are 
using their services in both house and di- 
etary departments. 

The development in the commercial field 
for dietitians and trained managers has 
been surprisingly rapid. There is a demand 
for such graduates in commercial restau- 
rants, clubs, tearooms, and in some hotels, 
especially the smaller ones. Housekeep- 
ing positions in clubs and hotels, formerly 
restricted to untrained workers who rose 
from the ranks, are now opening to trained 
women. In two important universities 


courses of training for the field of hotel 
management, including apprentice experi- 
ence, are open to both men and women; 
a number of their graduates are now hold- 
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ing positions in hotels throughout the 
country. 

In addition to work in individual institu- 
tions, many dietitians and managers are 
securing positions as advisers or consultants 
on food and housing services in welfare and 
public health agencies maintaining resi- 
dences for the groups served. Such posi- 
tions are open only to experienced women. 

Altogether the situation is most en- 
couraging. The demand for women trained 
as dietitians and as institution managers 
exceeds the supply. Colleges are alert to 
the wide opportunities for their graduates 
and are constantly enriching the subject 
matter available to them in their under- 
graduate and graduate study. Apprentice 
training following graduation is develop- 
ing along lines which offer valuable prac- 
tical experience. The abilities and fine 
professional attitude of the young women 
now entering the field and the general 
recognition of the contributions which they 
may make to the programs and the suc- 
cessful operation of the institutions promise 
well for the future. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY 


LITA BANE 


The White House was the scene of the 
launching of another conference devoted to 
the welfare of children when on April 26 
delegates to the number of 410 represent- 
ing all but two states and including repre- 
sentatives from Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the District of Columbia assembled in the 
stately East Room. 

The purpose of the conference was graph- 
ically expressed on the cover of the pro- 
gram, which was a photograph of a small 
child looking expectantly around a slightly 
opened door. 

The honorary chairman of the conference 
was the President of the United States, 
with Mrs. Roosevelt acting as honorary 
vice-chairman and Secretary Perkins as 
chairman. The members of the conference 
were drawn from a wide field. Glancing 
over the list you will find social workers, 
teachers, members of the medical and nurs- 
ing professions, editors, research workers, 
officers of women’s organizations, repre- 
sentatives of various bureaus of the federal 
government, representatives of fraternal 
and religious organizations, and many 
others. The group represented a cross 
section of agencies and individuals likely 
to be interested in such a conference. 

The general purpose of the conference 
was to provide opportunity for full discus- 
sion of current problems bearing on the 
welfare of children and to plan certain stud- 
ies that might be made, looking forward to 
another conference early in 1940. These 
studies’ will be made under the general 
supervision of the Children’s Bureau, with 
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Miss Katharine Lenroot as executive secre- 
tary. 

President Roosevelt reaffirmed his belief 
that great nations have it in their power to 
liberate their people from the disaster that 
impends. He said further: 


In providing for the health and education of 
children, for the formation of their minds and char- 
acters in ways which are in harmony with the in- 
stitutions of a free society, democracy is training 
its future leaders. The safety of democracy there- 
fore depends upon the widespread diffusion of op- 
portunities for developing those qualities of mind 
and character which are essential to leadership in 
our modern age. Further, democracy is con- 
cerned not only with preparation for leadership, 
but also with preparation for the discharge of the 
duties of citizenship in the determination of general 
policies and the selection of those persons who are 
to be entrusted with special duties. Beyond this, 
democracy must inculcate in its children capacities 
for living and assure opportunities for the fulfill- 
ment of those capacities. The success of demo- 
cratic institutions is measured, not by extent of 
territory, financial power, machines or arma- 
ments, but by the desires, the hopes, and the deep- 
lying satisfactions of the individual men, women 
and children who make up its citizenship. 


Homer Folks, who will serve aschairman 
of the report committee, reminded us that 
somewhere in our country right now are the 
children who will be the leaders of 1980— 
our president, our governors, our judges, 
and all the others who will play an im- 
portant role in our democracy. He raised 
the question of determining minimum 
needs for suitable rearing of children to be 
adequate citizens of the American democ- 
racy and to direct its destiny. The stud- 
ies will be planned to indicate where we 
are falling short in our service to children 
and what needs to be done. 
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One speaker commented that whereas 
previous conferences of this kind had 
emphasized the rights of children, the times 
called for an emphasis on the obligations 
of children in a democracy. Children 
should be helped to understand the under- 
lying ideas on which democracy has been 
founded and the responsibility of each indi- 
vidual to see that democracy functions in a 
way that is both satisfactory to the indi- 
vidual and socially sound. 

The questions that were raised are indi- 
cated in the titles of the four section meet- 
ings which were held during the afternoon: 


1. Objectives of a Democratic Society in Relation 
to Children 

2. Economic Foundations of Family Life and Child 
Welfare 

3. The Development of Children and Youth in 
Present-Day American Life 

4. The Child and Community Services for Health, 
Education, and Social Protection 


The final dinner meeting was given over 
to reports of the section meetings with 
opportunity for discussion and recom- 
mendations. Copies of the recommenda- 
tions will be sent to conference members for 
study and further suggestions. 

Home economists were represented by 
members of the staff of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, the Office of Education, the 
American Home Economics Association, a 
state food and nutrition specialist, and 
representatives from university faculties. 

It was apparent that this conference, 
like the other White House conferences, 
will concern itself with subjects which home 
economists have long considered impor- 
tant. The problems of food, nutrition, 
and housing were frequently mentioned. 

The immediate need to give children 
some understanding of the obligations im- 
posed upon individuals who participate in 
the conduct of affairs of a democracy was 
often stressed. Home economists working 
in the field of family relations and parent 
education might well give consideration to 
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this suggestion. It is evident that the 
problems of human relations as they arise 
in homes have very much in common with 
the problems arising in the relations be- 
tween larger groups of people, be they 
neighborhoods or continents. 

The findings of this conference should 
have considerable significance in indicating 
to home economists the present-day crit- 
ical needs of children and their importance 
in a democratic society. It should also 
give us some basis for making an assay of 
the resources we have in meeting the pres- 
ent emergency. 


¥ 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


ELIZABETH NETERER 


A significant factor in the success of the 
46th annual convention of the Association 
for Childhood Education, held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, last April, was the willingness of 
leaders to experiment in practicing what 
they teach. A firm belief in the value of 
democratic principles led to a decision to 
put them to the test. Three-day courses 
were offered, not as the usual listening to 
lectures, but as participating either in 
group thinking in discussion classes or in 
actually doing things in studio groups. 

Because this organization of the conven- 
tion meetings was a comparatively new 
one, many of the leaders were uncertain of 
their ability to handle the situation. 
Nevertheless they went at it with the cour- 
age of pioneers, confident that if each 
brought all his skill and knowledge to bear 
on the problem something worth while 
would be learned and in some cases some- 
thing really creative would emerge. This 
attitude of confidence in the effectiveness of 
a democratic organization was one of the 
outstanding features of the meetings. 

The convention was planned so that the 
2,267 members registered for study classes, 
discussion groups, and studio groups were 
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permitted and encouraged to participate 
actively. By continuing in these same 
classes for three consecutive days the 
registrants made progress in group thinking 
in discussion groups, or they gained con- 
fidence and made headway as they worked 
in one of the studios. 

In the Central Studio materials of all 
kinds were invitingly laid out, and expert 
leaders unobtrusively but cleverly made it 
possible for people to yield to almost ir- 
resistible desires to weave, paint, carve, or 
play with clay without feeling self-con- 
scious. So skillful were the leaders in mak- 
ing or withholding suggestions that no one 
indicated a feeling of inadequacy. Before 
the three days were over, each experimenter 
was painting, modeling, or singing original 
songs with something of the glorious con- 
fidence of young children, working with 
abandon, leaving with reluctance, and 
begging that the studio open earlier and 
continue longer at the next convention. 

There were studio and discussion groups 
in connection with each of the classes, and 
there were seven. Some of the problems 
studied, discussed, or investigated were: 
housing and equipment in home, school, 
and community; modes of communication 
in home, school, and community; and use 
of community resources. The radio, mo- 
tion pictures, and comic strips came in 
for their share of discussion. Instead of 
condemning any of the radio programs 
popular with children but shunned by 
grownups, the programs were studied to 
discover their attraction for children. In 
the discussion it was pointed out that par- 
ents and teachers might better listen to 
the programs, enjoy with the children those 
parts that are legitimately enjoyable, and 
find other programs with the attractive 
elements in less objectionable settings. 
One studio showed an experimental science 
film to a group of children to study their 
reactions. 

Stronger and stronger the conviction is 
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growing that teachers must be actively 
conscious of the effect of the physical en- 
vironment upon child growth and develop- 
ment, and do something about it. Hitherto 
they have let the architects plan the school 
buildings and rooms, without feeling there 
was much of the planning that was their 
direct responsibility. The groups working 
on this problem during the Atlanta con- 
vention visited several schools, making a 
survey of grounds, equipment, and class- 
room facilities. They gave special atten- 
tion to rehabilitated buildings and grounds. 
They studied exhibits of building materials, 
looked at films and slides, examined blue 
prints and dioramas of nursery, kinder- 
garten, and primary rooms, and prepared 
an outline as a suggestive guide in survey- 
ing a classroom. Some of the conclusions 
reached were that more experimenting 
needs to be done with a flexible guide for 
surveying one’s physical setup; that more 
research into existing housing and equip- 
ment conditions is necessary; that all of 
us must be more consciously concerned with 
better living conditions for young chil- 
dren; and that there should be available a 
bureau of information that isconcerned with 
the effects of physical environment upon 
child growth and development, and from 
which data and materials may be secured. 

Many phases of living and learning in 
a community were examined, discussed, 
and experimented with. At the close of 
the convention one of the resolutions 
adopted was that members of the Associ- 
ation for Childhood Education “will be- 
come better informed concerning the com- 
munity in which we live and work and 
play, to the end that we shall know its pos- 
sibilities and its needs, its people and their 
relationships with each other, their satis- 
factions, desires, and problems, and thus 
act constructively for the common good.” 

Atlanta’s beautiful city and cordial 
welcome made this convention another de- 
lightful experience for the teachers, super- 
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visors, principals, superintendents, college 
professors, students, social workers, and 
parents who were interested in young chil- 
dren and who were fortunate enough to be 
able to attend. The loveliness of the dog- 
wood, the thrill of the mockingbird’s song, 
the graciousness of the hosts and hostesses 
made everyone feel the happy contentment 
which Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of 
Atlanta public schools, declared to be the 
right of every child. 


¢ 
SCHOOL NUTRITION CONFERENCE 


MARIETTA EICHELBERGER 


The conference held in San Francisco 
from April 4 to 7, 1939, was the 44th an- 
nual meeting of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. It included the second annual meet- 
ing of the school nutrition section of this 
organization, which was organized two 
years ago in recognition of the essential 
part played by nutrition in any co-ordi- 
nated health program. It was gratifying 
to note the growing interest in nutrition as 
a phase of health education. When the 
school nutrition section was organized, it 
was planned to have a group of representa- 
tive nutritionists serve as consultants on 
nutrition for elementary teachers and others 
in the school health field. The program for 
this year’s meeting, therefore, dealt chiefly 
with co-ordinated services. 

In addition to the regular section meeting, 
there was a joint session with the school 
nurses’ section. At this Dr. Helen Louise 
Gillum, assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics at the University of California, pre- 
sented “The Need for Adequate Training 
for the School Nurse,” and stressed the 
following points: 


1. There is a great need for improvement in the 
nutritional condition of a large proportion of 
our children. 

2. The school is the logical place in which to carry 
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out a program of nutritional instruction and 
improvement. 

3. The school nurse occupies an exceptionally ef- 
fective position for co-ordinating this program. 

4. Without additional knowledge and understand- 
ing of the problems involved in dealing with 
malnutrition in children, the school nurse’s con- 
tribution to the program will be very limited. 


Margaret A. Cree, district supervising 
nurse in the State Department of Public 
Health at Fresno, California, in discussing 
“The Relation of the School Nurse to the 
Home Economics Teacher,” gave a vivid 
picture of a two-year experiment carried on 
co-operatively by home economics teach- 
ers and school nurses. She pointed out 
how, at the end of that time, each party 
had a clearer conception of the place of the 
other in the school and the community 
and how the work of each was strengthened 
when both directed their efforts toward a 
common objective—a co-operative program 
in every sense of the word. 

The other section meeting was devoted 
to nutrition as applied to health education. 
Dr. Nina Simmonds, lecturer in nutrition 
in the College of Medicine and Dentistry 
at the University of California, summarized 
the “Present Status of Dental Caries in 
Relation to Nutrition.” She offered two 
practical suggestions: 


1. If an individual is susceptible to tooth decay, 
he should reduce his intake of all sweet foods to 
aminimum. In this way, he will keep the flora 
of his mouth low in those organisms known to 
be acid-formers. Starches and fats should be his 
main energy foods. 

2. In addition to keeping the sweet foods low, he 
should plan his diet so that all factors, including 
vitamin D, are present in abundance. 


Alice Miller, lecturer for the Bureau of 
Nutrition and Health in the educational 
division of the extension service at the 
University of Texas, reported a study un- 
dertaken in that state in which “Nutri- 
tional Status in Relation to Strength and 
Skill” was measured. Miss Miller stressed 
the necessity of considering the child as an 
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organic whole. For this the physical edu- 
cator, the nurse, the doctor, the core-curric- 
ulum teacher, and the administrator must 
co-ordinate their efforts toward an in- 
tegrated program that will meet the needs, 
interests, and abilities of the pupils. 

Mrs. Marion Sniffen, health director of 
the Polytechnic Elementary School, Pasa- 
dena, spoke on “A Nutritional Analysis of 
Pupils’ Lunches.” Her paper was based 
on a study of lunches consumed in this 
school and their effect on the children’s 
nutrition. This was especially timely be- 
cause in all the informal discussion which 
followed the paper the inadequacy of the 
average school lunch as we find it today 
was brought into the open by health edu- 
cation workers. 

At the business meeting of the section, 
Dr. Martha Koehne, nutritionist of the 
Bureau of Child Hygiene, Ohio Depart- 
ment of Health, Columbus, was elected 
chairman and Dr. Marietta Eichelberger, 
director of the Nutrition Service, Evapo- 
rated Milk Association, Chicago, was re- 
elected secretary. 

The section reported that it was con- 
tinuing its efforts to increase membership. 
It requests especially, since health educa- 
tion in the schools is a co-operative project 
in which they should play a part, that 
representative nutritionists serve in the 
capacity of consultants on nutrition for 
elementary teachers and that state or dis- 
trict associations be informed that this 
volunteer nutrition service is available. 
This means a real contribution to better 
nutrition education. 


z 


HOME ECONOMICS AT THE NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


HELEN STACEY 


The social welfare and public health de- 
partment of the American Home Econom- 
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ics Association met as an associate group 
of the National Conference of Social Work 
at Buffalo from June 18 to 24, 1939. 

A program on the subject “What Values 
Are There in a One-Interview Contact?” 
presided over by Lucy H. Gillett, director 
of the nutrition bureau, Community Serv- 
ice Society, New York City, was held on 
Monday afternoon. 

Margery Vaughn, nutrition consultant 
of the New York State Department of 
Health, discussed the part played by the 
nutritionist in the prenatal and child 
health conferences of the New York State 
Department of Health, emphasizing es- 
pecially the need for an intelligent under- 
standing of the economic status of the 
family and a careful consideration of the 
amount and type of factual information 
given to mothers. She urged careful use 
of printed matter, pointing out that all 
such material should supplement rather 
than replace teaching. 

Mrs. Mary Munson, Orleans County 
nurse, Medina, New York, emphasized 
the fact that the primary responsibility of 
a public health nurse is to be able to inter- 
pret the advice given by a nutritionist to 
a mother. In order to do this satisfac- 
torily, the nurse herself must be familiar 
with the economic status of the family. 

Mrs. Luise K. Addiss, consultant in 
home economics for the Institute of Fam- 
ily Service of the Community Service 
Society, New York City, in discussing the 
place of the home economist in a private 
family agency, emphasized the fact that 
she must be able to “analyze her interview 
in relation to her own material and to diag- 
nose and transmit this to the case worker 
so that the single contact with the home 
economist will become part of the total 
treatment and not an isolated contact... . 
In order to do this, the home economist and 
the case worker must have common grounds 
of knowledge with the client as a focal 
person, and treatment must be geared to 
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the whole situation, each worker offering 
not two parallel services but one in- 
tegrated one.” 

Monica Jordan, district supervisor, Cath- 
olic Charities, New York City, stressed 
the functions of the home economist in 
relation to the entire staff of the social 
agency. The home economist must be 
aware of the need for limiting case treat- 
ment, which is difficult, especially where the 
health of children or other members of the 
family is involved. Knowing what has 
gone before, she must see “how her skill 
may be related to the whole, watching for 
diagnostic hints, listening for overtones, 
making deductions as the interview pro- 
gresses, being on the alert to change her 
diagnostic impression as new material 
comes out, and passing this on to the case 
worker.” In closing, Miss Jordan pointed 
out that the home economist has only a 
brief, direct contact with the client which 
demands, on the part of the home econ- 
omist, “a real case work awareness, and 
on the part of the case worker, an appre- 
ciation of the contribution that the home 
economist can make and an appreciation 
of the difficulties involved in being responsi- 
ble for a brief contact as part of a dynamic 
whole.” 

On Wednesday the department joined 
with the Committee on Social Aspects of 
Public Housing for a luncheon meeting 
with Margaret Fotheringham, home econ- 
omist with the Erie County Department 
of Social Welfare, Buffalo, presiding. It 
was a most enthusiastic group, about 
equally divided between department mem- 
bers and the housing group. The first 
speaker, Howard A. Kelly, executive secre- 
tary of the Municipal Housing Authority, 
Buffalo, outlined the activities of the 
Buffalo Slum Area Determination Survey 
and the setting up of the Buffalo Housing 
Authority and discussed the projects now 
completed or under way in Buffalo under 
the guidance of the U. S. Housing Author- 
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ity. In closing, he spoke of the possibil- 
ities of interesting private capital in pro- 
viding homes for low-income families but 
emphasized the fact that until that time 
comes the present program must be con- 
tinued “until every resident has a decent 
place to live.” Martha Rogin, acting 
tenant selection supervisor of the U. S. 
Housing Authority, Washington, D. C., 
read a paper on “Tenant Selection for 
Housing Projects,” which the JouRNAL 
plans to publish within a few months. 

Twenty-five members of the department 
were present at the annual business meet- 
ing. Reports of the activities of the past 
year were read and accepted, and a detailed 
program of work was adopted. The pres- 
ent officers were re-elected. 

The department maintained a booth in 
which were displayed the exhibit books 
containing low-cost food and budget ma- 
terial. Members of the department were 
in attendance as consultants during the 
greater part of each day. The number of 
visitors from so many different parts of the 
country and the wide variety of their ques- 
tions indicate not only how widespread is 
the influence of this department of the 
Association but also the need for the con- 
tinuation of the service as an integral part 
of the National Conference of Social 
Work. 


¢ 


HOME IMPROVEMENTS THROUGH 
VOCATIONAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 


RUBY CLARK 


Many home economics teachers sub- 
scribe to the belief that if their teaching is 
functioning in the lives of the pupils some 
evidences of change can be observed in their 
homes. In_ schools’ with vocational 
programs in home economics an attempt is 
made to reach persons in the community 
as well as those in theday school. Certain 
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things observed in Star City, Arkansas, 
seem to indicate that the program is func- 
tioning for out-of-school youth and adults 
as well as for those in the high school. 

Four years ago home economics was in- 
troduced in the Star City School and a 
home economics cottage was built contain- 
ing a large workroom, storage space, en- 
trance hall, living room, and bath. The 
furniture in the living room includes a 
studio couch and a drop-leaf table which 
can be used as a dining table for six persons, 
suggesting several uses for a single room to 
people who live in homes with few rooms 
or limited space. The home economics 
teacher is on the job ten months, one 
month beyond the regular term of school. 
This makes it possible for her to supervise 
home projects, teach classes for adult and 
out-of-school groups, and participate in 
community activities. 

To discover whether the home economics 
program had actually led to changes in. 
homes, the teacher started keeping records 
of observations made in home-project visits 
or when she was a guest in the home of 
some member of the community. Care- 
ful attention was also paid to the conver- 
sation of the girls in class. 

Such questions as “What kind of wood is 
used in the furniture in the living room of 
the cottage? Could the couch in the liv- 
ing room be used for a bed? Will a pad 
under the rug make it wear longer?” 
were frequently heard. Since the living 
room in the cottage has been furnished, 
five studio couches have been bought by 
people in the community to eliminate the 
ugly iron or wooden beds which formerly 
had a place in their living rooms. 

A number of girls in the school live in 
homes in whose yards flowers have been 
planted with no particular plan. After 


the grounds of the home economics cottage 
had been landscaped, many of the girls 
were inspired to improve their own yards, 
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some planning anid cultivating lovely flower 
gardens and one girl making an attractive 
outdoor living room. When persons in the 
community said they would like to do some- 
thing about their own home grounds but 
could not spare the money for shrubs, the 
home economics teacher saw an opportunity 
to expand the unit on home improvement 
and include lessons on landscaping with 
native shrubs. On field trips to the woods, 
the pupils learned to identify sumac, Eng- 
lish mulberry, elder, coralberry, holly, 
pine, cedar, and buckeye; and they dis- 
cussed the size and shape of these plants 
in relation to the yards where they might 
be used. Another possibility which was 
pointed out was exchanging cultivated 
plants with neighbors and friends at the 
season when shrubs should be thinned and 
plants separated. A plant exchange was 
accordingly sponsored by the school, and 
notice was given for members of the com- 
munity who had plants to distribute to bring 
them to the school on a certain day. Asa 
result, five girls planned and landscaped 
their home grounds as home projects. 

A conversation overheard by chance be- 
tween two girls revealed that some of the 
girls were unhappy because their homes 
were ugly and inconvenient and improve- 
ment seemed out of the question with the 
small amount of money which the family 
could use for the purpose. During home 
visits the teacher had noticed that few fami- 
lies had clothes closets and dressing tables 
in their bedrooms and that pictures were 
few in number, poorly selected, and poorly 
hung. Soa dressing table was made at the 
school cottage by placing a piece of dressed 
lumber 12 inches wide and 3 feet long across 
the ends of orange crates, and an attractive 
skirt made from 3} yards of colorful cotton 
print finished this useful piece of furniture. 
Placed in the bathroom of the cottage, it 
suggested possibilities for making conveni- 
ent, inexpensive things at home. 
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Attractive curtains of tich bronze theatri- 
cal gauze harmonize with the simple maple 
furniture in the living room of the cottage. 
One of the women of the community came 
to look at the curtains before she purchased 
material for her own windows and got help- 
ful practical information about measuring, 
making, and laundering. 

In many homes there was a vogue for 
artificial bouquets in which the natural 
beauty of such things as pine cones and na- 
tive berries had been covered with bright 
paint. The Parent-Teacher Association 
meets in the cottage, and before the meet- 
ings the girls in the home economics depart- 
ment have arranged pine branches, berries, 
bright leaves, and native plants in simple 
but appropriate and attractive containers 
placed in the living room and the work- 
room. The women admired these, and the 
girls report that in their own homes they 
are now using the brown churn for sumac 
and pottery pitchers for sprays of bright- 
colored leaves. At church dinners the 
decorations are often native berries or 
bright-colored leaves instead of the colored 
crepe paper once so popular. 

Fathers often come to school to talk over 
the home-project program with the home 
economics teachers. They are eager to 
furnish the needed materials and want to 
know how the girls are kept interested in 
their homes. One father said that he no 


longer could keep nails and extra pieces of 


lumber because his daughter wanted them 
to build shelves and other conveniences. 
This same father told about being forced 
by his daughter and wife to repair the steps 
of the front porch and even to rehang pic- 
tures under the direction of his daughter, 
who had learned some of the principles of 
attractive arrangement in class. 

Such evidences of home improvements as 
a result of the school home economics 
program challenge the teacher to put yet 
more effort into understanding the needs 
and interests of her groups. 
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REPLANNING OUR CITY MARKETS 


CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 


With the great increase in the general 
use of fresh fruits and vegetables, improve- 
ment has taken place in production, in 
preparation for market, in grading and in- 
spection. But much of the marketing 
machinery on which our city customers are 
dependent has become clogged and wasteful 
while trying to handle this increased 
volume. 

Proof is found in the fact that it now 
costs one and a half billion dollars to market 
a billion dollars worth of produce, in round 
figures. More than half of this huge cost 
is incurred in the large city markets that 
draw their produce from great distances and 
that supply not only the big cities but many 
of the smaller towns in their areas. Any 
substantial improvement in the large city 
markets, therefore, will benefit a host of 
consumers. 

Mindful of this fact and in the interests 
of public welfare, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is again prepared to give dis- 
interested advice and guidance in regard 
to the wholesale produce markets to any 
large city in which promising conditions for 
success are offered. Promising conditions 
mean that the city is convinced its markets 
are inadequate, groups are organized to aid 
in the improvement, and these groups are 
reasonably open-minded so that time will 
not be wasted in overlong futile debate over 
matters on which compromise must be 
reached if improvement is to succeed. 
Thorough knowledge of conditions is neces- 
sary, with recognition that no one plan can 
please everyone nor be equally advan- 
tageous at once to all. 

One of the strong groups in the enter- 
prise should be the organized consumers. 
Even though the markets to be renovated 
or replaced are likely to be the wholesale 
markets, the welfare of the ultimate cus- 
tomers is closely involved and deserves to 
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be kept to the fore. If consumers are not 
interested, it is not to be expected that 
the trade will go forward on any plan that 
is bound to be temporarily upsetting. 

Among the cities in which progress has 
been made under guidance of this kind 
are Kansas City, New York, Atlanta, and 
Philadelphia. In Philadelphia, particu- 
larly, consumers are taking a necessary 
part. They have two representatives on 
the active joint committee which was set 
up this year to co-ordinate the activities 
of the several groups that are working on 
the gigantic task of remaking the city’s 
outmoded and wasteful marketing system 
for produce. The other members of the 
committee represent the two earlier groups 
in the transactions—the growers and the 
dealers. 

No less than a dozen consumer organiza- 
tions met together in Philadelphia to learn 
about the plans for improvement. They 
wanted to be fully informed before taking 
any action, knowing that it is easy to make 
a false start. One of the obstacles to this 
work in any city is the fact that many 
new markets have been built inadvisedly 
or with inadequate information, or to serve 
merely partial needs, so they have failed to 
bring a remedy. Sometimes they have 
actually complicated matters. The guid- 
ance offered by the Department is built 
on a recent study of 101 produce markets in 
40 cities. To this foundation is added an 
intensive study of the situation in the city 
that requests the service and offers satis- 
factory working conditions. 

Age is the chief explanation of the defi- 
ciencies of our large produce markets. 
Beginning with the famous Faneuil Hall 
of approximately 200 ripe years and the 
old French market in New Orleans of 150 
years, they range slowly down. Of those 


101 markets recently studied, all but 44 
were more than 20 years old. Most were 
built before the coming of important phases 
in marketing perishables—motor trucks, 
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chain stores, railroad refrigeration, growth 
of city, and increased per capita consump- 
tion, not to mention increased appreciation 
of light, air, ventilation, and sanitation. 

Most of these large markets, therefore, 
have inadequate store buildings that are 
frequently too small and too dark, some- 
times with only one entrance. Streets 
are congested so that frequently the motor 
trucks bringing the produce have to wait 
for hours to get near—even then they may 
have to unload in the middle of the street 
and take the produce to the stores by hand. 
Then there may not be room in the stores, 
with the result that the supply is piled, 
perhaps unwrapped, on sidewalks and in 
gutters. Empty trucks coming in to get 
purchases for retail stores may have to 
park at a distance and have their purchases 
carried by hand. Convenient sidings for 
railway cars are often lacking, which means 
additional handling, expense, and loss of 
time. Crosshauls back and forth across 
town are not unusual, if the markets are 
badly placed in relation to the newer de- 
velopments. 

Although the Department is not in a 
position to work direct with smaller towns 
where the markets are intrastate, it is work- 
ing with the state marketing agencies in 
such a way that it can refer requests from 
smaller towns to the state officials, know- 
ing that they will have ready access to the 
same materials and assistance that are 
available to the larger cities. 

To bring about the necessary changes 
or to build a new market in a new location 
is a complicated task in any large city. 
Interests are bound to clash at first and 
perhaps to the end. To plan a market that 
will meet the changing times—changing 
methods, demands, populations, products— 
necessitates a concentrated piece of co- 
operation brought to bear on the pooled 
recommendations of the widest and most 
disinterested experience that can be ob- 
tained. 
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CONSUMERS IN THE NEWS 


In 1935, the editor of the JouRNAL oF 
Home Economics prepared a paper for 
that year’s International Congress for 
Scientific; Management in London on 
“Guides to the Efficient Choice of House- 
hold Goods.” In speaking of the consum- 
ers’ hope for quality standards in N.R.A. 
codes, she said: “The recovery program 
of the Roosevelt administration is the first 
instance of national policy that formally 
recognizes the consumer as an essential 
partner in industry along with capital and 
management and with labor. So far, 
this newly recognized partner has not 
received anything like the attention shown 
to the other two.” In connection with the 
agitation for the pending revision of the 
Food and Drug Act, she wrote: ‘“What- 
ever the outcome, the agitation over it 
has already forced consumer problems into 
the news and has enormously increased 
the interest in consumer education.” And 
then she went on to say: “Despite these 
encouraging signs, neither official Wash- 
ington nor the general public is yet com- 
pletely ‘consumer conscious,’ but they are 
beginning to suspect that this consumer 
fellow may actually exist outside of treatises 
on economics, and that it may be difficult 
to keep the economic ball rolling properly 
without giving him a fair chance on the 
team.” 

How much increase in the “consumer 
consciousness” of the public has there been 
in the last four years? Well, not as much 
perhaps as the more sanguine of us hoped, 
but probably as much as the more realistic 
actually expected. Quality standards for 
consumer goods did not get far in the 


N.R.A. codes, nor have they become strik- 
ingly common since. On the other hand, 
after a five-year fight, we did get a re- 
vised Food and Drug Act; and the fact that 
the opposition to it was so strong, so well 
organized, and so well financed, forced the 
arguments, both for and against, into the 
headlines and hence into public conscious- 
ness. The public as such may not yet be 
completely consumer conscious, but the 
consumers who make it up are certainly 
more conscious of themselves as consumers. 
More of them are organized to promote 
their consumer interests; there is more 
demand for “consumer information” or 
“consumer education,’”’ more dissatisfac- 
tion with the general position in which the 
consumer finds himself in the distributive 
system of today, more feeling that it is up 
to business to help him out. Interest in 
consumer co-operatives is greater. Busi- 
ness itself has certainly become more con- 
sumer conscious, especially the retail and 
advertising branches. 

One result of all this is that the consumer, 
his doings and his problems, have much 
greater news value than they had in 1935 
are really getting into the news—and this 
despite the natural tendency of publishers 
to let sleeping dogs lie and avoid issues on 
which controversy may be unpleasant to 
their advertisers. Several of the large- 
circulation women’s magazines have rec- 
ognized the situation and instituted some- 
thing in the way of a “consumer” program, 
though perhaps not always in the interests 
of the consumer alone. Even the so- 
called “quality magazines” such as Harpers’ 
and the Aélantic have opened their pages 
to such topics. As for trade papers, many 
of them take the matter very seriously, 
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several introducing special sections devoted 
to consumer demands and attitudes. On 
April 17, Retailing published its third an- 
nual issue devoted to “the growth and the 
objectives of the consumer movement.” 
Business Week, an exceptionally well-in- 
formed and influential journal, made a pains- 
taking study of the consumer movement, 
and the result, which it published on April 
22, is considered the most comprehensive 
treatment of the subject so far available. 
The daily press has given good space to sev- 
eral consumer-business conferences, and 
publicity committees for home economics 
and other consumer-minded meetings find 
that newspapers are more and more likely 
to pick up consumer stories. 


¢ 


CONSUMER INTERESTS AT BUSI- 
NESS CONFERENCES 


The early summer saw at least two na- 
tional conferences called by business in- 
terests at which business listened seriously 
and attentively to discussions of what the 
consumer feels toward and wants from busi- 
ness. The National Conference on Con- 
sumer Education at Stephens College, which 
was described in a June editorial, is not 
included here because although business 
representatives were invited and attended, 
that conference was arranged under con- 
sumer auspices. 

The first of the conferences under dis- 
tinctly business auspices was the one 
which the American Retail Federation held 
in Washington on May 23 and 24. The 
fact that President Roosevelt and two of 
his cabinet members were on the program 
naturally brought good publicity to the 
conference in general, but the less impos- 
ing speakers at the special consumer session 
were not overlooked by the reporters. 

Newly appointed Secretary of Com- 
merce Hopkins showed himself consumer- 
minded in his talk on “The Retailer and 
National Life.” Edgar J. Kaufmann of 
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the Kaufmann Stores, Pittsburgh, in speak- 
ing on “The Retailers and the Consumers,” 
showed a fine understanding of both points 
of view and what can be done to reconcile 
them. Chairman R. E. Freer of the 
Federal Trade Commission had as his 
topic the F.T.C. and the retailers. Mr. 
B. Earl Puckett of the Allied Stores 
Corporation emphasized consumer interests 
in “The Various Forms of Distribution.” 
And finally Dr. John M. Cassels, director 
of the Institute for Consumer Education 
at Stephens College, in discussing “The 
Changing Composition of Consumer De- 
mand,” made it evident that the consumers 
for whom he was spokesman were not wild- 
eyed fanatics but intelligent, well-informed 
citizens who realize that business has its 
difficulties as well as consumers. The offi- 
cial summary of the conference indicated 
that the retailers there represented realized 
that the reasonable demands of consumers 
for more informative merchandising were 
something which business must take into 
serious consideration. 

The second conference was that called 
by the National Association of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus in Buffalo from June 5 to 6, 
immediately preceding the annual meeting 
of the Association. The declared purpose 
of this conference was to give business a 
clearer idea of what the consumer move- 
ment and consumer education signify to 
consumers, to education, and to govern- 
ment—and hence to business—and Mr. 
Backman, the director of the Association, 
had been at great pains to get speakers who 
would be genuinely representative of their 
respective groups. He was particularly 
concerned to have the list include a due 
number of nonprofessional women con- 
sumers, bona fide household purchasers. 
Mrs. K. Van A. Burns, Mrs. H. R. Howe, Dr. 
Pauline Beery Mack, and Dr. Louise 
Stanley were among the home economists 
on the program. Many divergent points 
of view were brought out, a few of them not 
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palatable to consumers, more probably 
not palatable to upholders of the business 
status quo. All parties, however, found 
their exchange of views profitable and help- 
ful, and the conference undoubtedly marks 
progress in mutual understanding between 
progressive business and middle-of-the- 
road consumers. 


¢ 
EVART GRANT ROUTZAHN 


The many home economists who re- 
member Mr. Routzahn’s generous help in 
advising them how to interpret home eco- 
nomics to the public will be grieved to 
hear that he died of bronchial pneumonia 
on April 24 at the age of 70 years. Social 
work and public health were his special 
fields of interest, but that did not prevent 
him from seeing that home economics too 
would be more socially useful if it was bet- 
ter understood by the public or from put- 
ting his valuable time and his exceptional 
knowledge of methods of interpretation at 
the service of home economists at their 
meetings and conferences—local, regional, 
and national. 

He began his career in social work with 
the Y. M. C. A., then from 1906 to 1912 
directed the traveling exhibit of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association—a pioneer 
enterprise in the field of public health and 
social welfare interpretation by simple, 
graphic means. From 1912 until he re- 
tired in 1934, he was with the Russell 
Sage Foundation as associate director of 
its department of surveys and exhibits, 
now known as the department of social 
work interpretation. But that was not 
his only job. He helped organize the 
health education section of the American 
Public Health Association and edited the 
corresponding section in the American 
Journal of Public Health from 1923 


until his last illness; he taught publicity 
methods at the New York School for Social 
Work from 1922 to 1934; in collaboration 
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with his wife, Mary Swain Routzahn, he 
wrote two standard books, “The A B C of 
Exhibit Planning” and “Publicity for Social 
Work”; he prepared countless reading 
lists, outlines, and other practical helps; 
he was a well-known figure in the National 
Conference of Social Work; and he was 
mainly responsible for the organization of 
the Social Work Publicity Council. Chan- 
nels, the monthly magazine which has 
grown out of the Council’s mimeographed 
bulletins, said in its May issue that with 
Evart Routzahn it 


lost more than a friend and counselor. It lost a 
father. To Evart and Mary Swain Routzahn 
the whole movement for better interpretation of 
social work and public health owes a debt too great 
for words. 

The growing recognition of social work publicity, 
the constant improvement in its methods, bear vivid 
testimony to a man’s spirit that goes on living. His 
memorial stands before us in the pages of Channels 
and in the daily work that is better done because 
of his influence. . . . 

The possibility of organizing an informal group 
of persons most concerned about publicity in social 
and health work was launched at a friendly little 
breakfast meeting at the 1921 National Conference 
of Social Work in Milwaukee. Some of us who 
were there as callow novices, fumbling for answers 
to the simplest questions, saw the sunlight fall on 
his waving white locks and became conscious for the 
first time that here was a source of help. From 
that day on through the years when the Council 
took shape, as its bulletins developed, its meetings 
grew in value, its membership increased, EGR was 
always on hand; sometimes holding office, more 
often not; ready to stimulate, to guide, to offer 
practical suggestions, and to do it with a smile. 


¢ 


HOME ECONOMICS BOOKS FOR 
CHINESE COLLEGES 


Some months ago it was suggested to the 
international committee of the American 
Home Economics Association that since 
many Chinese college libraries had lost 
teaching materials as a result of the 
Japanese invasion, it would be appropri- 
ate for the committee to take the lead in 
arranging for the collection and shipping 
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of books and other teaching materials on 
either the college or the high school level 
for home economics departments in these 
colleges. A subcommittee was accordingly 
appointed of which Dr. Benjamin R. An- 
drews of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, is chairman. He 
will be glad to receive any gifts in cash. 
He also asks the JoURNAL to announce 
that the International Book Exchange will 
receive and forward parcels of books in- 
tended for this purpose. They should be 
addressed “For Home Economics Depart- 
ments of Chinese Colleges, % International 
Book Exchange, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.” 

Several parcels already transmitted in 
this way have been acknowledged from 
China, with grateful appreciation. 


¢ 
AT SAN ANTONIO 


The 32d annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association will, as usual, 
be fully reported in the September Bulle- 
tin and the October JouRNAL oF HOME 
Economics. Also, as usual, we tuck in 
at the end of these editorials a few brief 
facts about what happened. 

The attendance ran to about 1700, a 
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good figure for a meeting so far from the 
center of home economics population. The 
local arrangements were admirably made 
and ran smoothly, with a delightful sense 
of hospitality. The Association’s financial 
status appeared satisfactory. It was de- 
cided to adopt professional qualifications 
for membership, to be put into effect 
through constitutional amendments to be 
presented at the 1940 meeting. That 
meeting is to be held in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The result of the elections for officers was: 
president-elect (to take office in 1940), 
Dr. Gladys Branegan, dean, division of 
household and industrial arts, Montana 
State College, Bozeman; vice-president, 
Day Monroe, chief, economics division, 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Dora S. Lewis, recently supervisor of home 
economics in Seattle, Washington, after 
September 1, assistant professor of home 
economics, New York University, New 
York City; councilor-at-large, Mildred Hor- 
ton, state home demonstration agent, Texas 
A. & M. College, College Station. It 
was announced that the resignation of 
Hazel Roach as field secretary had been 
regretfully accepted by the executive com- 
mittee. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


Nursery-School Education. By JosEPHINE C. 
Foster and Marton L. Mattson. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
1939, 361 pp., $2.50. 

Two members of the staff of the Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, here 
discuss the function, procedure, methods, and 
equipment of the modern nursery school, 
basing their opinions on both a study of the 
literature and their own experience. The value 
of the nursery school as part of the educational 
system is considered as generally accepted, and 
the emphasis in the discussion is placed not so 
much on justification as on progress—for ex- 
ample, more on what the child learns and less 
on how he is taken care of. The book is 
addressed to parents, teachers, and school 
administrators. 


The Attractive Home. By Lypia Powet. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1939, 122 
pp., $0.60. 


Clear, sensible advice about how to make a 
home attractive by a woman who has had to 
make her own home in many different places 
and who puts comfort and ease of care before 
elegance and fashion. She understands and 
explains the simple tricks by which effects of 
space, color, and social comfort are obtained 
and gives practical suggestions for convenience 
in housekeeping and the selection of furniture 
and equipment which combine comfort, taste, 
ease of care, and reasonable economy. Each 
room is discussed in relation to the purposes it 
serves. 


Gelling Ready to Be a Father. By Haze 
Corsin. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939, 48 pp., $1.25. 

What a sensible, well-meaning father wants 
to know “about having babies,” informally 

told as a sort of imaginary case history of a 


moderately well-to-do young father. He is 
so fortunate as to join a “class for expectant 
fathers” where nurses, doctors, and other quali- 
fied people tell him the essential biological 
facts, what to do for his wife, what to expect 
at the time the baby comes, and how to plan 
for it and also help care for it when it and its 
mother come home from the hospital. Pleas- 
antly written and attractively and helpfully 
illustrated. The author has led such a class 
for the New York Maternity Center Associ- 
ation, of which she is director. 


Matrimonial Shoals. By Royat D. Roop. 
Detroit: Detroit Law Book Company, 1939, 
424 pp., $3.50. 

Discussing the great increase of divorce in 
metropolitan areas within the last 20 years, 
the author suggests that many laws passed by 
state legislatures to protect women and chil- 
dren, tend to destroy the home as an institu- 
tion. Himself a lawyer, he has analyzed 
270,000 divorces, with results contrary to 
accepted theories of the causes of metropoli- 
tan divorce trends. The damage done by 
divorce indirectly to industry and employ- 
ment are clearly pointed out. 


A Picture Dictionary for Children. By Gar- 
NETTE Watters and S. A. Courtis. New 
York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1939, 478 pp., $1. 
Described on the title page as a “first guide 

to the meanings, spellings and use of words 

and a fascinating introduction to the adventure 
of building a vocabulary,” this dictionary for 
children of elementary school age contains 

4,832 basic words and their variants. Each 

word is both printed and written in large type 

and clearly illustrated with a picture or de- 
scriptive phrase. The material is organized 
to help the child to master the technique of 
using this and other reference books and to 
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make learning to read an adventure in words 
for the child. 


A Child’s Book of Famous Composers. By 
GLapys Burcu and JoHN Wotcott. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Company, 1939, 
184 pp., $1.50. 

The stories of a score of great composers, 
from Palestrina and Bach to MacDowell and 
Debussy, told to children from eight to ten. 
The aim is to make the children feel that these 
masters of music were real people and give at 
least an inkling of the contribution each com- 
poser made to the development of music. 
There are attractive portraits and a suitable 
glossary of common musical terms. 


Educating for Health: A Study of Programs for 
Adults. By FRANK ErRNeEst HILL. New 
York: American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 1939, 224 pp., $1.25. 

The fifteenth volume of the series of “Stud- 
ies in the Social Significance of Adult Educa- 
tion in the United States,” the first numbers of 
which were noted on page 490 of the JouRNAL 
for September 1938. The present one gives a 
general picture of the work being done to im- 
prove health in the United States by all kinds 
of educational means, formal and informal, 
and briefly indicates some of the conditions of 
financial support and of administration needed 
for optimum results from public health efforts. 


Personal and Community Health. By C. E. 
TurNER. Fifth edition. St. Louis: The C. 
V. Mosby Company, 1939, 652 pp., $3. 

A college text which has become standard 
since its first appearance in 1925 (see page 327 
of the JourNAL for June 1926). The present 
edition differs only slightly from the previous 
one noted in December 1935. 


Food and Health: An Introduction to the Science 
of Nutrition. By A. BarBARA CALLOW. 
Second edition. New York: Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1938, 168 pp., $1.75. 
Food, Health, Vitamins. 
and VioLtet G. PLIMMER. 
New York: Longmans, 
1938, 233 pp., $1.60. 
The revisions of these two pleasantly written, 


By R. H. A. PLIMMER 
Eighth edition. 
Green and Co., 
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nontechnical treatments of the subject” by 
well-qualified English writers probably reflect 
the increasing general interest shown in Great 
Britain in questions of individual nutrition and 
national food economics. 

Miss Callow’s book follows the general plan 
of the original 1928 edition, but the text has 
been largely rewritten to embody the results of 
progress in research and change in public at- 
titude toward the significance of nutrition in 
national economy. Changes are particularly 
noticeable in the chapter on vitamins and 
scientific standards for diets, the latter draw- 
ing largely on League of Nations reports. 

The Plimmers also have changed their book 
considerably since the edition noted in the 
Journav for April 1933. While still giving 
special chapters to the various vitamins, they 
now place more emphasis on the total quantity 
of food, of protein, and of minerals. 


Menu Making for Professionals in Quantity 
Cookery. By J. O. Dant. Stamford, 
Conn.: The Dahls, 1939, 205 pp., $3. 

The author of this ‘“‘reference book for food 
executives in: hotels, restaurants, clubs, schools, 
fountains, tearooms, resorts, camps, cafeterias, 
hospitals and institutions” is so well known as 
writer, editor, and publisher in the restaurant 
and hotel field that the volume will be widely 
accepted on the strength of what the title page 
tells. It provides an amazing number of ideas 
for profitable menus in all types of food-service 
establishments. 


Quantity Cookery. By Nota Treat and 
LENORE RICHARDS. Completely revised edi- 
tion. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1939, 343 pp., $2.50. 

A much enlarged version of a book which, 
since it first appeared in 1922, has been widely 
used both by college classes and by individuals, 
professional and amateur, who have to do with 
large-scale menu planning and cookery. The 
authors have had long and successful experi- 
ence in running their own tearoom. 


New 
1939, 


Mary Hunt’s Pastry and Sweets Diary. 
York: M. Barrows & Company, 
253 pp., $2. 

Recipes that have been rated choice in her 
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own tearoom are heré presented by the author 
for the use of home cooks, especially on festive 
occasions. The striking use of type gives the 
pages a smart appearance and makes it easy 
to see the ingredients required. 


Good Food from Sweden, Including the Smér- 
gasbord. By INGA NorBerc. New York: 
M. Barrows and Company, 1939, 186 pp., 
$1.75. 

The vogue of the smérgisbord and other 
Swedish specialities in this country makes this 
collection of “kitchen tested recipes for every- 
day and party menus” a timely addition to 
the cookbook shelf. It is also likely to stimu- 
late the culinary imagination of the family 
meal-planner looking for new ways to serve 
familiar materials or for new materials to vary 
the routine without too great research, ex- 
pense, or labor. 


The Wining and Dining Quiz. By Cora, 
Rose, and Bos Brown. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1939, 
165 pp., $1.75. 

The “banquet of questions and answers from 
soup to nuts” which the authors serve here 
may not greatly nourish our scientific knowl- 
edge of food values or cooking processes, but 
it will tickle the palate of anyone who enjoys 
odds and ends of lore about eating and drink- 
ing in different ages and different parts of the 
world, or proverbs and quotations about 
these universal occupations. 


Dictionary of Scientific Terms. By C. M. 
BEADNELL. New York: Chemical Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 1939, 235 pp., $3. 

The first American edition of an English 
book which deals with terms used in the vari- 
ous sciences and is based on notations from 
recent books and articles by recognized authori- 
ties. It makes no claim to comprehensiveness 
or originality, but its succinct definitions and 
many cross references should enable the user 
to hunt up quickly the significance and inter- 
relations of the terms included. 


Annual Review of Physiology. Edited by JAMES 
Murray Luck and Victor E. Hatt. Vol- 
ume I, 


Stanford University P.O., Calif.: 
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American Physiological Society and Annual 

Reviews, Inc., 1939, 705 pp., $5. 

To provide brief references to a comprehen- 
sive collection of the year’s publications in 
various divisions of the field is the purpose of 
this new annual. The year’s findings in each 
division are summarized in a chapter by a 
specially qualified reviewer, followed by a bibli- 
ography of the literature cited. Chapters of 
most interest to home economists are perhaps 
“Energy Metabolism” by John R. Murlin and 
“The Digestive System” by A. C. Ivy and John 
S. Gray. 


How to Write and Sell Nonfiction. By F. Fra- 
SER Bonp. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938, 
262 pp., $2.50. 

In this book for the nonprofessional writer, 

a former professor of journalism at Columbia 

University, author of Breaking into Print, out- 

lines the present market for nonfiction articles 

and books, describes the technique of preparing 
acceptable ones, and ends with chapters on 

“Marketing the Manuscript” and “Background 

for the Writer.” 


So You WanttoOpenaShop. By Atssa Kerr. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1939, 216 pp., $2. 
The author’s radio talks on “How to Open a 

Shop” were the starting point for this book 
of practical suggestions for and “case histories” 
of successful enterprises. Among them are tea- 
rooms; beauty parlors; shops which sell dresses, 
lingerie, books, gifts, hats, flowers; interior 
decoration establishments; even real estate 
offices. 


Social Work Year Book, 1939. Edited by Rus- 
SELL H. Kurtz. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1939, 730 pp., $3.50. 

For the fifth year the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion makes available an authoritative survey 
of the year’s program for social work in the 
United States. Part I includes articles about 
organized activities; Part II analyzes state 
programs of public assistance; and Part III 
gives a directory of 982 national and state agen- 
cies, with a brief statement of the purpose and 
work of each. 
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ABSTRACTS 


EDUCATION 


Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


GENERAL 


The annual meeting of the [Curriculum] So- 
ciety, J. C. PARKER. Curric. J. 10, No. 4 
(April 1939) pp. 149-154. 

The concepts presented by three speakers 
stress the importance of developing new tech- 
niques and the fact that we cannot measure 
“the whole child” or the total effects of the 
educational program, but only data which 
throw some light on some of the important 
elements and relationships. The implications 
for curriculum of research in the growth of the 
child are summarized.—B. I. C. 


The meaning of community, L. A. Cook. 
Educ. Method. 18, No. 6 (March 1939) pp. 
259-262. 

The concept of the community is invaluable 
in the teaching-learning process, since it inducts 
children into its forms and norms of associated 
living and because of its “atmospheres” and 
“relationships.”” The technical characteristics 
of a community are listed and discussed; they 
include (1) a population aggregate, (2) in- 
habiting a contiguous territory, (3) integration 
through past experiences, (4) possessing a num- 
ber of basic service institutions, (5) conscious- 
ness of its unity, (6) ability to act in a corporate 
capacity to meet recurring life crises.—R. V. H. 


Creative human relations, E. O. MELBy. 
Progressive Educ. 16, No. 5 (May 1939) 
pp. 305-307. 

Living creatively with others is the greatest 
of all the arts. Our schools have tended to 
exclude factors which make for creative living 
as youth go from grade to grade. “As teachers 
become more and more interested in subject 
matter they become less and less interested 
in a creative environment for growing per- 
sonalities.”’ As individuals acquire more re- 


spect for each other’s personalities, maintain 
a self-discipline based on a concern for the 
common welfare, and get joy out of hard work 


applied to a meaningful situation, creative 
living is possible.—B. I. C. 


Watch the South, M. Mitcuetr. Progressive 
Educ. 16, No. 5 (May 1939) pp. 342-346. 
A brief description of some of the educational 
experiments at different school levels going on 
in the South.—B. I. C. 


There can be security, F. WALE. Progressive 
Educ. 16, No. 5 (May 1939) pp. 347-353. 
The picture of an unchallenging, drab ex- 

istence can be changed by leadership in a com- 

munity to help people use their resources 

co-operatively and improve living.—B. I. C. 


How can we improve human relations? W. C. 
LANGER. Progressive Educ. 16, No. 5 (May 
1939) pp. 354-359. 

The causes of race hatred, antagonisms, 
cruelties, and violences of all sorts are often 
to be found in the frustration of fundamental 
needs. It is necessary to help people direct 
their energies in satisfying ways through man- 
ual skills, creative expressions, organized games 
and co-ordinated sports, and efforts against the 
destructive forces of nature, such as floods, 
drought, disease, if we are to have a culture in 
which humanitarian ideals may take hold. 
—B.I.C. 


Detroit’s youth council, E. N. Wuire and 
E. H. Camppert. Survey Midmthly. 75, 
No. 5 (May 1939) pp. 134-135. 

Gives the details of Detroit’s five-year-old 
co-ordinated plan for studying and finding a 
solution for the problems of present-day youth. 
The Junior Consultation Service was added 
two years ago and includes many services besides 
that of counseling.—R. V. H. 


Leadership in democratic living. Teachers 
Coll. Record 40, No. 7 (April 1939) pp. 
561-649, 

Seven articles dealing with how a democratic 
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people should provide for the selection and 
training of leaders in the various walks of life. 
Bases for selection and training and life work 
of leaders are presented by Kandel, Holling- 
worth, and Thorndike; and the reactions of 
representatives of business, labor, youth, and 
women to these bases are given.—B. I. C. 


ADULT 


Can you takeastand? K.Horney. J. Adult 
Educ. 11, No. 2 (April 1939) pp. 129-132. 
Many self-distrustful individuals suffer from, 

among other things, the inability to take a 

stand or make evaluations of their own. 

Teachers through their contacts with students, 

including adults, have a unique opportunity 

to impress upon each that he matters as an 
individual and should consult and express his 
own feelings, not blindly follow the leadership 

of others.—R. V. H. 


Merrily we teach, R. Morton. J. Adult Educ. 
11, No. 2 (April 1939) pp. 177-178. 
Several reasons are offered why night-school 

teaching should be merrily done. These in- 

clude the fact that merriment and laughter 
are relaxing, a joke is unbeatable as a means of 
making an idea clear, and it induces a spirit of 
give and take—a feeling of comradeship in 
learning, stimulating to teacher and students 
alike.—R. V. H. 


COLLEGE 


The teaching of education in four mid-western 
states, P. A. MAXwett. Educ. Admin. & 
i Superv. 25, No. 2 (Feb. 1939) pp. 98-106. 
A study of education courses in some middle- 
western institutions indicated progress in ap- 
plying modern educational theory to instruc- 
tional techniques, and greater opportunity to 
improve assignments, make laboratory work 
more practical, and integrate rather than com- 
partmentalize education courses.—B. I. C. 


The selection of prospective teachers, K. B. 
Waite. Educ. Admin. & Superv. 25, No. 2 


(Feb. 1939) pp. 120-126. 
Students are admitted to New Jersey teach- 
ers’ colleges on the bases of entrance examina- 
tions and high school records. 


If they wish to 
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teach, their fitness is judged in one institution 
at the close of the sophomore year by tests 
of physical health; personality ratings on ten 
traits; professional motive, interest, and char- 
acteristics; co-operative tests in general culture, 
English, and contemporary affairs; and class 
grades, intelligence and achievement tests, and 
freedom from speech defects.—B. I. C. 


A teachers college becomes part of its neighbor- 
hood, A. Snyper. Educ. Meth. 18, No. 6 
(March 1939) pp. 303-309. 

The account of how the theory that “the 
teacher needs to be community minded” was 
put into action by one teachers’ college. The 
conclusion is reached that the problems of any 
given community must always be studied in 
the light of current national and world condi- 
tions, and a very broad base of sociology, 
economics, and psychology is required if both 
the interpretation of conditions and planning 
for the future are to be sound.—R. V. H. 


Predictive value of various tests of emotionality 
and adjustment in a guidance program for 
prospective teachers, J. E. GREENE and 
T. F. Staton. J. Educ. Research 32, No. 9 
(May 1939) pp. 653-659. 

A study of intercorrelations between emo- 
tionality and adjustment, teaching aptitude, 
school marks, intelligence, study habits, and 
socioeconomic status, made with 100 seniors 
in education in one university, indicated that, 
as shown by the tests measured here, teaching 
aptitude had considerable in common with 
intelligence and marks and little with study 
habits, socioeconomic status, or emotionality 
and adjustment.—B. I. C. 


Research news and communications. J. Educ. 
Research 32, No. 9 (May 1939) pp. 706-707. 
A study of the master’s degree for secondary 

schoolteachers by P. W. Stansbury led to 

recommendations for more individual guidance, 
the recognition of student interest in profes- 
sional improvement, in teaching and curriculum 
changes emphasizing advancement of knowl- 
edge, in acquisition of skills and development 
of research technique. ‘“‘A Critical Analysis 
of Research Techniques in Five Fields of Edu- 
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cation as Presented in Doctors’ Dissertations” 
by Gertrude J. Taber indicated a lack of 
consideration of other researches in the field, 
the use of statistical concepts without satisfying 
the fundamental considerations underlying 
them, use of the more nearly satisfactory 
procedures in the statement of the problem, 
the choice of methods for its solution, and the 
use of check groups.—B. I. C. 


Does college answer their questions? M. P. 
Grant. J. Higher Educ. 10, No. 4 (April 
1939) pp. 202-209. 

A description of the course in the problems 
of marriage as given to students at Sarah 
Lawrence College. The biological and psy- 
chological emphases are described, and ways 
to avoid tensions and create objectivity are 
discussed, together with some of the reactions 
of students and faculty.—B. I. C. 


Liberal ejucation and the modern world, 
D. Orton. J. Higher Educ. 10, No. 5 (May 
1939) pp. 237-242. 

Contrasts liberal and technical education 
and defines liberal as dependent not on the 
content of a course but on a teaching technique 
employed to bring the material into a “func- 
tional relation to the processes of living in the 
social order of today . . . concerned with growth 
of the person’s capacities rather than with 
implanting a preconceived load of information.” 
Current social conditions demand the human 
engineer, the liberal mind competent to co- 
ordinate human activity for the common 
good.—B. I. C. 


Certain adjustment problems of university 
girls, S. H. Jameson. J. Higher Educ. 10, 
No. 5 (May 1939) pp. 249-255+. 
Interviews and questionnaires with over 450 

freshman women and 113 of the same students 

as juniors revealed 56 adjustment areas. Four 
of these are discussed in the summary: financial 
strain; study difficulties, among them sepa- 
rating wheat from chaff for oneself, getting 
diverse opinions from many references, note- 
taking; class discussions, especially in large 
mixed classes; and disillusionment as to what 
college offers in intellectual stimulation and 
social life.—B. I. C. 
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Survey of “new” college plans, R. H. ELIASSEN. 
J. Higher Educ. 10, No. 5 (May 1939) pp. 
256-262. 

Several of the attempts being made to change 
college education are summarized. A few of 
the trends indicated are toward: extending 
general education, individualizing instruction, 
evaluating work of individual students and of 
the entire college program, integrating the 
work with life situations, and abolishing the 
recitation and lecture systems. Outstanding 
features of specific college programs are de- 
scribed.—B. I. C. 


Curriculum organization and integration, J. M. 
Hucues. J. Higher Educ. 10, No. 5 (May 
1939) pp. 268-272. 

An analysis of some of the unsatisfactory 
effects on the individual of our present col- 
lege organization and a plea for one that is 
more effective because it sets as the criterion 
of success the growth of the student toward 
the goal we have helped him to set up for 
himself. The product which should result is 
defined as a well-integrated, adequately self- 
directive organism, capable of intelligent 
behavior in whatever situation it finds itself. — 
B.I. C. 


Charter for a college, O. Teap. Soc. Frontier 

5, No. 44 (April 1939) pp. 198-203. 

“The purposes of a college, in short, are 
intellectual, philosophical, spiritual; they are 
personal and social; they are civic and voca- 
tional in the ultimate sense. They are avoca- 
tional as well’; in one sentence, they are “‘to 
help the mind and spirit to grow in stature and 
in willingness to function freely and fully.” 
These purposes imply educational leadership 
in the administration, selection of students, 
and the provision of significant experiences for 
students accompanied by a perspective in the 
curriculum.—B. I. C. 


Trends and patterns in the changing college 
curriculum. P.M.Lrmperr. Teachers Coll. 
Record 40, No. 8 (May 1939) pp. 669-684. 
The effects of historical factors and present 

trends in college programs are evaluated. “In- 


creasingly administrators in many colleges are 
coming to recognize that the effective curricu- 
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lum is that part of the curriculum which comes 
to have meaning to each student... and pro- 
vides for a large measure of self-education.” — 
B. I. C. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Relationships between teachers and students 
in secondary schools, E. C. MORGENROTH. 
Progressive Educ. 16, No. 4 (April 1939) pp. 
246-250. 

This paper is a portion of a larger report of 
the Committee on Immediate Social Relations 
of Adolescents of the Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. Need is indicated for a 
clearer understanding of the reciprocal inter- 
acting nature of person-to-person contacts in 
pupil-teacher relationships.—S. M. B. 


The art of “growing up,” E. Vassar. Pro- 
gressive Educ. 16, No. 5 (May 1939) pp. 
331-333. 

Some of the findings of a 4-year art study 
under the Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum are reported as revealing that 
where an attempt is made to integrate the 
experience of the total personality with the 
art experience, the adolescent finds the arts 
indispensable to an adult role.—S. M. B. 


What housing means to teachers, N. STRAUvs. 
School Life 24, No. 9 (June 1939) pp. 258- 
259+. 

Public education is fighting a losing battle 
against the corrosive influence of bad home and 
neighborhood environment. The most lasting 
impressions are formed at home or in the home 
neighborhood. ‘The administrator of the U. S. 
Housing Authority believes that teachers are 
excellently equipped to tell representatives of 
this Authority what local housing conditions 
are and their effects on the lives of future 
citizens. Schools can assist through the ap- 
pointment of housing committees of teachers 
to investigate community housing problems 
and submit recommendations. If such com- 


mittees could also develop studies on the effects 
of housing on scholarship and citizenship, they 
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would assist in clarifying issues and crystal- 
lizing public opinion.—S. M. B. 


The quality of school experience appropriate 
to a democracy, E. H. Retsner. Teachers 
Coll. Record 40, No. 8 (May 1939) pp. 695- 
702. 

Three qualities which schools should foster 
are a search for truth, a respect for persons, 
and a devotion to the practices of democracy. 
The interdependence of economic, racial, and 
social groups, the contribution of each individ- 
ual and group to the common good, as well as 
the responsibility of the community to reward 
the individual for his social contribution, must 
be dealt with constructively.—B. I. C. 


SUPERVISION 


The community participation of two thousand 
eight hundred seventy Ohio teachers, L. A. 
Cook and R. B. Atmackx. Educ. Admin. & 
Superv. 25, No. 2 (Feb. 1939) pp. 107-119. 
A study of over 4,500 Ohio teachers, stu- 

dents, and school board members showed, 

among other practices and attitudes, that most 
of the teachers lived most of their lives in the 
same size community in which they were 
teaching; married women, nonlocal residents, 
Jews, Catholics, and Negroes are often dis- 
approved as applicants; religious and pro- 
fessional organizations claim most of the leader- 
ship of teachers; one fourth feel pressure to 
participate in certain clubs, organizations, and 
activities; conduct codes for teachers are strong 
and positive and tend to accept the double 
standard.—B. I. C. 


The systematic study of teaching and teaching 
efficiency, A.S. BARR. J. Educ. Research 32, 
No. 9 (May 1939) pp. 641-648. 

The Wisconsin study of teaching ability is 
made from a functional point of view and meas- 
ures the teacher in action as well as the pupil’s 
achievement, attitudes, and behavior changes. 
The aim is to determine qualities essential to 
success in teaching and the relationship among 
the several measures commonly employed in 
studying teaching efficiency.—B. I. C. 
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FOOD ECONOMICS AND DIETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Production, consumption of dairy products, 
E. E. Via. Agr. Situation 23, No. 5 (May 
1939) pp. 21-22. 

Compared with averages for 1924-29 and for 
each succeeding year, 1938 was a year of high 
milk production. The per capita average was 
393 quarts. Consumption of fluid milk and 
cream was somewhat less in 1938 than in 1937, 
but consumption of manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts was slightly greater. Production and 
consumption of condensed milk have declined 
steadily since the 1924-29 period. The per 
capita consumption of evaporated milk reached 
a new high, 15.49 pounds, in 1938 and was 
about 56 per cent greater than the 1924-29 
average. Per capita butter production in 
1938 was about the same as the average for 
1924-29, but consumption was 3 per cent less 
than in that period. It is estimated that 5.75 
pounds of cheese per person were consumed in 
1938, as compared with 4.60 pounds in 1924- 
29. 


What wholesalers think of free food [editorial]. 
Conditions in the Food Business, American 
Institute of Food Distribution, Inc., March 
11, 1939. 

According to surveys conducted by the 
American Institute of Food Distribution, more 
than half of the wholesalers feel that the free 
distribution of foods through other than regular 
industry channels has been detrimental to their 
own business. There were more objections to 
the distribution of flour than of any other com- 
modity, with dried fruits drawing the next 
largest number of complaints. The proposed 
new system of distributing food surpluses 
bought by the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation should be well received by the 
wholesalers in the industry. 


Income, diet and education in 50 representative 
southeast London families, N. L. Neustat- 
TER. Brit. Med. J., No. 4056 (Oct. 1, 1938) 


pp. 223-225. 
Results of this study showed that 37 out of 
50 poor families in southeast London had not 


enough money to buy the B.M.A. minimum- 
cost diet after household expenses and rent were 
paid and that the remaining had not enough 
after paying the rent only. Ina more prosper- 
ous working-class district, where wages aver- 
aged £3 to £4a week, only 3 out of 30 families 
fell below the monetary requirements for food. 
When 20 family diets of the poorer group were 
analyzed for food energy value, 19 were found 
to furnish less than the necessary daily mini- 
mum of calories. Among these low-income 
families education alone would not solve the 
problem of poor nutrition. 


The consumption of citrus fruits and related 
products in Baltimore and St. Louis, G. W. 
Hervey. Consumers’ Counsel Series No. 6, 
Agr. Adjustment Admin., U. S. Dept. Agr. 
(June 1938). 

This report presents the results of a survey 
conducted in the spring of 1936 to obtain in- 
formation on consumer attitudes, preferences, 
purchasing habits, and other factors affecting 
the use of fresh oranges and grapefruit and re- 
lated products. Data were obtained from over 
1,000 representative families in each city. 
Fresh oranges were habitually used by 84 per 
cent of the Baltimore families and by 76 per 
cent of those in St. Louis, and fresh grapefruit 
by 52 per cent in Baltimore and 44 per cent in 
St. Louis. For canned tomato juice, the re- 
spective proportions were 30 and 23 per cent 
and for canned pineapple juice, 11 and 8 per 
cent. The per capita consumption of oranges, 
grapefruit, and canned tomato juice tended to 
vary inversely with the number of children. 
Households classed as native white, foreign 
Jewish, or Northern European used more of 
these products than did others; lowest con- 
sumption was found in Negro households. In 
general, the higher the income, the greater was 
the per capita consumption of oranges or grape- 
fruit. For all households studied, the average 
weekly per capita consumption of oranges was 
3.30 in Baltimore and 3.95 in St. Louis; of fresh 
grapefruit, 0.49 and 0.60, respectively; of 
canned tomato juice, 2.35 and 2.31 ounces. 
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What war would do to food consumption in 
U. S. [editorial]. Food Ind. 11, No. 6 (June 
1939) pp. 308-310. 

Changes in food supplies available in a period 
of war are brought about by changes in demand 
among various foods due to changes in occupa- 
tion and by difiiculties in food supply caused by 
the general disruption of industry, transporta- 
tion, and labor supply. In this report the food 
needs of the country in the event of war have 
been estimated from figures on average con- 
sumption of principal foods in the United 
States (1920-1937) and from figures showing 
the yearly demand for armies and navies of 
various sizes. The results show that in war- 
time, consumption of all the general classes of 
foods would increase, except that of milk, 
cheese, and other manufactured milk products 
and of fruits, which would decrease. The 
greatest increases were estimated to occur in 
meat, butter, and vegetables, while eggs, fats, 
and cereal preducts also showed important in- 
creases. In addition to changes in quantities 
needed, there would be important shifts in the 
form in which a large part of the food would be 
marketed. These changes would be of great 
importance to food industries. 


A diet survey of families with leprosy, W. R. 
Ayxroyp and B. G. Krisunan. Indian J. 
Med. Research 26, No. 4 (April 1939) pp. 
897-900. 

In view of the speculation about the possible 
relation between leprosy and malnutrition, a 
diet survey of 14 families, comprising 83 people, 
was made in a suburb of Madras (India), an 
area where leprosy was common. The inci- 
dence of leprosy in the group was 35 per cent. 
The food consumed in each household was 
weighed for a period of 15 to 20 days. Analysis 
of the diets showed the following intake per 
consumption unit per day: protein, 22 to 64 
gm.; fat, 11 to 35 gm.; carbohydrate, 191 to 
489 gm.; calories, 960 to 2,350; calcium, 0.10 to 
0.44 gm.; and phosphorus, 0.44 to 1.55 gm. 
The diets were obviously deficient in both 
quantity and quality. Calorie intake was 
lower than had been found in any previous 
study in South India. No conclusion with 


regard to the role of malnutrition in leprosy can 
be drawn from this single investigation. 
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Diet surveys in the Nilgiris and Travancore, 
B. G. KrisHnan. Indian J. Med. Research 
26, No. 4 (April 1939) pp. 901-905. 

The diets of 16 families of tea-plantation 
laborers and 9 village families were studied for 
7 and 10 days respectively. Both groups con- 
sumed an unsatisfactory diet. In the former 
group the calcium intake was particularly low, 
averaging 0.19 gm. (range, 0.11 to 0.31 gm.) 
per consumption unit per day; only one family 
had any milk during the week of study, and 
leafy vegetables were seldom eaten; parboiled 
milled rice was the staple food. The dietary 
of the Travancore families is of interest because 
of the extensive use of tapioca, which is low in 
protein. The average daily protein intake in 
this group was 32 gm. per consumption unit. 
Children in the tapioca-eating district were 
found to be smaller and of lighter weight than 
children in other parts of South India where 
rice is the staple food, a stunting of growth 
ascribed to low protein intake. 


Consumers’ incomes and demand for certain 
perishable farm products, M. P. RASMUSSEN. 
J. Farm Econ. 21, No. 1 (Feb. 1939) pp. 
145-154. 

The author challenges the theory that if 
growers would raise the quality of their prod- 
ucts and allow only top grades to go to market, 
most of the marketing difficulties would be 
solved. The theory is based on the assump- 
tion that it costs no more to deliver a top-grade 
than a lower-grade product and either that 
incomes of all families are equal or that family 
incomes have no effect upon consumer demand. 
But growers know it costs more to produce 
high-quality foods, and three fourths of the 
families in the United States have incomes too 
low to afford the high-quality and well-graded 
products. Food consumption studies have 
shown that as incomes increase, the consump- 
tion of many kinds of food increases, but that 
for others there may be an actual decrease. 
The author suggests that “the way to dispose 
of surpluses or products not in surplus for that 
matter is not to limit market offerings to those 
of highest grades and qualities, and thus liter- 
ally reduce consumption, but to eliminate 
every unnecessary service or cost so that low- 
income families can buy and consume the 
product.” 
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How butter consumption varies, M. A. 
Scuaars. Nail. Butter & Cheese J.30, No. 3 
(March 1939) pp. 8-9, 36. 

The average yearly per capita consumption 
of butter during the last 10 years has been 
estimated by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to be about 17 or 18 pounds. Among the 
few studies which show the amount of variation 
from the average was one made by the author 
in Madison, Wisconsin. The average con- 
sumption by about 300 families was found to 
be 35 pounds per person per year, ranging 
from 26 pounds for families with annual in- 
comes under $1,000 to 41 pounds when incomes 
were over $3,000. As the size of family in- 
creased, the per capita consumption decreased. 
Studies in Minneapolis (1934), in Philadelphia 
(1929), and in Boston (1930) corroborate these 
findings and indicate in addition the effect of 
nationality on butter consumption. The re- 
lation of total food expenditure to butter con- 
sumption in cities in different regions has also 
been studied. The results of all information 
available suggest that if low-income families 
could increase their butter consumption to that 
of higher income families and if white and 
Negro families in the South used as much but- 
ter as northern families of the same income 
classes, the market for butter would be con- 
siderably greater than it is today. 


Studies on the plane of nutrition of families of 
laborers in Calabanga, Camarines Sur 


| (Philippines). Philippine Agriculturist 27, 
No. 9 (Feb. 1939) pp. 755-764. 
Data on the food consumed at each of 3 
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meals during one day were obtained from 165 
families of laborers. The number of individ- 
uals who ate each meal, their ages, and weights 
were also recorded. Results were expressed on 
a man-unit basis, calculated according to Lusk’s 
(1928) scale of coefficients. The average daily 
intake per man unit was: calories, 2895; protein, 
70 gm.; fat, 33 gm.; carbohydrate, 564 gm.; and 
minerals, 16 gm. Cereals, chiefly rice, fur- 
nished 79 per cent of the calories and 63 per 
cent of the protein. Of the remaining calories, 
fruit and vegetables supplied 13 per cent; 
meat, fish, and eggs, 4 per cent; sweet and fatty 
foods, 3 per cent; and milk and dairy products, 
less than one per cent. Coconut was much 
used and furnished a large proportion of the 
fat in the diet. Other common foods included 
fresh and dried fish, bananas, sweet potato 
tuber and leaves, as well as native vegetables 
and fruits. 


Human conservation and nutrition, H. K. 
STIEBELING. Plan Age 4, No. 10 (Dec. 1938) 
pp. 279-291. 

Recent dietary studies indicate that a large 
proportion of families are living on diets that 
can only be classed as poor according to ac- 
cepted standards of nutrition. In many cases 
diets are poor because there is not enough 
money available to buy a good diet; in other 
cases, because the money is not spent to best 
advantage. Suggestions are offered for im- 
proving the level of nutrition, and the implica- 
tions that this would have for agriculture and 
for human welfare are pointed out. 

E. F. P. 
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FOOD UTILIZATION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Utilization Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Vitamin C content of sauerkraut, C. S. PEDER- 
son, G. L. Mack, and W. L. ATHAWEs. 
Food Research 4, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb. 1939) 
pp. 31-45. 

Studies were conducted to determine the 
vitamin C content of sauerkraut as compared 
with the original cabbage, changes taking place 
during fermentation, storage, and canning, and 
after repacking in barrels. The analytical 
method of Bessey and King as modified by 
Mack and Tressler was employed. Freshly 
cut cabbage contained between 0.31 and 0.44 
mg. of ascorbic acid per gram. Raw kraut 
one month old averaged 0.310 mg. of ascorbic 
acid per gram. After seven months of fer- 
mentation the average was only 0.103 mg. per 
gram. However, since there was great varia- 
tion within the groups, the statement that 
old kraut contains less vitamin C than new 
kraut must be taken as a general statement 
with many variations. Canned kraut con- 
tained less vitamin C than raw kraut, varying 
from 0.09 to 0.31 mg. per gram of juice or 
solids. The losses occurred during the pre- 
liminary mixing and preheating of the kraut 
before it was put into cans. Little decrease 
was noted during further processing or during 
storage. Kraut repacked in barrels and stored 
for 18 days at 20°C., 8°C., and 1°C. lost as- 
corbic acid. The loss was more rapid at 1°C. 
than at 20°C., where fermentation could con- 
tinue. In all cases loss of vitamin C occurred 
only after fermentation, with its production of 
carbon dioxide, had ceased; and it seems prob- 
able that the reduction in value is due to the 
loss of the protective atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide.—L. A. R. 


Use of stabilizers in unagitated ice creams, 
L. S. BENTLEY and B. M. Watts. Food Re- 
search 4, No. 1 (Jan.—Feb. 1939) pp. 101-111. 
The object of the study here reported was 

to find a method of producing refrigerator or 

unagitated ice cream having both a desirable 
body and texture and a low fat content. The 


ice creams were frozen in 2-ounce metal gelatin 
molds in the freezing compartment of a re- 


frigerator at an average temperature of 
—11.7°C. The stabilizers tested included 
rennet, dry skim milk and condensed milks, 
both citrus and apple pectin, agar, gelatin, 
India gum, egg yolk, cornstarch, chocolate, 
and corn sirup. The texture produced in the 
refrigerator ice creams was not identical with 
that of commercial ice creams; however, they 
were readily acceptable and very palatable. 
Agar, when used in combination with dried 
skim milk, produced the best refrigerator ice 
cream. Pectin produced an ice cream of 
desirable texture but with a more viscous body 
and a greater melting resistance than the agar 
ice cream.—E. F. W. 


Importance of refrigeration in conserving the 
vitamin C content of fresh vegetables, D. K. 
TRESSLER. Ice & Cold Storage 41, No. 485 
(Aug. 1938) pp. 141-142. 

During three years the losses of vitamin C 
from several types of freshly harvested vege- 
tables, stored at various temperatures, were 
studied by means of the dichlorophenolindo- 
phenol titration method. Acid vegetables such 
as rhubarb and tomatoes lost very little vitamin 
C during storage, either at room temperature 
(25°C.) or under refrigeration (1° to 3°C.). 
Cabbage held at room temperature lost one 
third of its ascorbic acid in one month, but this 
loss was retarded by refrigeration. Greens 
(spinach) lost half of their ascorbic acid content 
in three days and practically all of it in a week 
at room temperature. Relatively little loss 
occurred in the refrigerated samples during 
this period. Legumes (peas, Lima beans, and 
snap beans) lost vitamin C rapidly unless held 
under refrigeration, and the loss in the shelled 
peas and beans was much more rapid than in 
the unshelled products. Since in many in- 
stances a rapid loss of vitamin C begins almost 
immediately after harvest, precooling of vege- 
tables before shipping to market is indicated as 
a very important factor in conserving their 
antiscorbutic value. Immediate and _ con- 
tinuous refrigeration makes it possible to 
transport even the most perishable vegetables, 
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such as green peas, long distances and deliver 
them to the consumer without great loss of 
vitamin C. However, careless handling by 
the farmer, permitting the vegetables to stand 
exposed to the sun, and holding them over- 
night in warm sheds will cause losses of over 
half of the vitamin C content in a few hours.— 
L. A. R. 


Shrinkage and cooking time of rib roasts of 
beef of different grades as influenced by 
style of cutting and method of roasting, 
L. M. ALEXANDER and N. G. Crark. U.S. 
Dept. Agr. Tech. Bull. 676 (April 1939). 

In a series of experiments on 595 rib roasts 
which represented U. S. Choice, Good, Me- 
dium, and Plain (formerly Common) grade 
beef, studies were made on the influence of the 
style of cutting and of the temperature of 
cooking on the shrinkage (loss of weight) and 
cooking time. Standing roasts were compared 
with rolled roasts. The 8 methods of roasting 
employed oven temperatures ranging from 
125° to 265°C. Constant-temperature roasting 
methods were compared with those including 
an initial sear at high temperature. Beef was 
cooked to four stages of doneness as deter- 
mined by a roast-meat thermometer: rare, 
about 60°; medium, 70°; medium well done, 
75°; well done, 80°. Preliminary experiments 
were conducted on three-rib and two-rib roasts 
from the same eight-rib cut, on paired roasts 
cooked by the same method, on roasts that 
differed in weight, on roasts that differed in 
temperature when placed in the oven, and on 
roasts with long and short rib bones. Of the 
factors studied, cooking temperature had the 
greatest influence on shrinkage and cooking 
time. In general, when roasts were cooked 
rare or medium in the center of the thickest 
portion, the lower the oven temperature the 
smaller the shrinkage and the slower the rate 
of cooking. For instance, an eight-rib rolled 


roast that was cooked rare at 125°C. oven tem- 
perature shrank 9.3 per cent and required 25.4 
minutes per pound; whereas the corresponding 
cut in an oven at 175° shrank 16.4 per cent and 
required 17.8 minutes per pound. At the well- 
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done stage, however, shrinkage was less defi- 
nitely related to oven temperature, as shown 
by 27.0 per cent shrinkage for the roast in the 
125° oven and 28.3 per cent for that in the 175° 
oven. The time required was, respectively, 
47.7 and 27.2 minutes per pound. These 
figures also emphasize that the more thoroughly 
beef is cooked, the more it shrinks. Even with 
very slow cooking at low temperatures, it was 
not possible to cook meat well done and keep 
shrinkage low.—L. M. A. 


Factors influencing market quality and con- 
sumer value in poultry meat stock, W. A. 
Maw. U. S. Egg & Poultry Mag. 45, No. 
4 (April 1939) pp. 204-206, 244. 

This article reports data on the relative 
edible and nonedible portions of chicken car- 
casses according to size, class, grade, and sex 
of bird. A study of Barred Plymouth Rock 
cockerels at chilled dressed weights of 2, 3, 4, 
5, and 6 pounds, respectively, showed differ- 
ences in total edible portion ranging from 51 
to 63 per cent as between 2- and 6-pound birds. 
For Leghorn broilers, Barred Plymouth Rock 
roasters, capons, and fowl of market grade A, 
the percentage of total edible portion was, 
respectively, 52, 67, 69, and 64. The per- 
centage of total edible portion of large size 
Barred Plymouth Rock roasters was as follows: 
A grade, 67 per cent; B grade, 63 per cent; C 
grade, 55 per cent. Cockerels, capons, and 
pullets of grade A, milk-fed, yielded, respec- 
tively, 66.3, 68.8, and 69.5 per cent edible por- 
tion. The influence of grade on drawing waste 
was shown by waste expressed in percentages 
of dressed weight: 17.8 for grade A birds of 
average weight, 5.8 pounds; 18.4 for grade B 
birds weighing 5.4 pounds; and 22.3 for grade 
C birds weighing 5.3 pounds. The cooking 
losses for these three grades expressed in terms 
of drawn weight, were, respectively, 28.6, 
30.5, and 30.5. The percentage of cooked 
meat, on the basis of drawn weight, was ac- 
cording to grade as follows: 56.0 for grade A; 
52.5 for grade B; and 51.3 for grade C. Some 
of the tables include data on the yields of flesh, 
fat, skin, bones, and other portions.—L. M. A. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Sanitary dispensing of beverages [editorial]. 
Am. J. Pub. Health 29, No. 2 (Feb. 1939) p. 
166. 

Adequate cleaning and sterilizing of utensils 
and dispensers used for beverages in bulk con- 
tainers has proved a problem requiring careful 
study and control; such dispensers must be of 
simple construction and operation to insure 
proper care. The Health Department of New 
York City has approved 7 devices for dis- 
pensing pasteurized milk from bulk containers, 
and these are being installed in public food 
establishments at a fairly rapid rate. 


Refrigeration in food production [editorial]. 
Am. Restaurant Mag. 22, No. 3 (March 1939) 
p. 28. 

Modern refrigeration is characterized by 
separate storage boxes or compartments— 
fruits and vegetables, meats, and dairy prod- 
ucts—with the temperature correctly adjusted 
for each type of food. Designs have been 
streamlined, insulation and operating economy 
have been improved, air conditioning has re- 
duced the amount of dehydration, and facilities 
have been incorporated for storing fresh frozen 
products. Taking the refrigeration to the job 
eliminates waste motion and makes it possible 
to keep perishables at the proper temperature 
from the moment they enter the restaurant 
until they reach the patron. 


Controlling your food costs, G. L. WENZEL. 
Am. Restaurant Mag. 22, No. 3 (March 
1939) pp. 32, 33+. 

Detailed illustrations are given of the follow- 
ing ways of maintaining good food cost con- 
trol. (1) Provide charts by which employees 
may check legitimate weights and counts on 
all bushels, crates, lugs, and tills of fruits and 
vegetables. (2) Provide specifications to get 
legitimate trims on meats (there are 20 cuts on 
which it is possible to get illegitimate trims and 
weights). (3) Give employees specifications 


that tell the best size and weight for all meat 
cuts purchased (there are 17 meat and poultry 
items that should be bought on an economical 
weight basis). 


(4) Use charts showing stand- 


ard portion sizes for all items. (5) Give em- 
ployees charts of market prices and portion 
costs that tell exactly how much every portion 
costs at any market price. (6) Use charts 
that tell quickly whether fresh, frozen, or 
canned vegetables are cheapest according to 
current market prices. (7) Set the cost of 
each course at the food cost you wish to main- 
tain, such as 37, 40, 43, or 45 per cent. (8) 
Take advantage of current market values. 
(9) Follow a tested formula system. 


Our kitchen and waste motion, R. BILLINcs. 
Am. Restaurant Mag. 22, No. 3 (March 1939) 
p. 42. 

In planning a kitchen it is necessary to study 
the movement of goods and to consider the 
relationships between receiving facilities, store- 
room or storage refrigeration, work space, posi- 
tion of finished product, transportation to 
customer, and general dining-room layout. 
The most effective reductions in operating costs 
can be made when the plans for the restaurant 
are drawn up. The four problems are trans- 
portation, physical changes, promotion, and 
food. Material for production is routed from 
the back door to the elevator, to the store- 
room, where it is weighed and then put into 
storage or use. Dishes go from the patron to 
the dishwashing department, to the dish pan- 
try, to the point of service, and back to the 
patron. 


Accounting for employees’ meals, HoRWATH & 
HorwatH. Am. Restaurant Mag. 22, No. 4 
(April 1939) pp. 30, 31+. 

The method of handling employees’ meals 
as an expense of doing business rather than 
as sales to the employee is described as this is 
set up in the Uniform System of Accounts for 
Hotels adopted by the American Hotel Associa- 
tion. The employees’ meals are reduced to 
the actual cost of the food, and this figure is 
deducted from the total cost of food consumed. 
Likewise, sales such as those of grease and 
bones are credited to cost of food consumed and 
not included in gross sales—the generally ac- 
cepted method of handling these items. 
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Dietary supervision and service in small hos- 
pitals, M. Grapin. Hospitals 13, No. 3 
(March 1939) pp. 104-106. 

The regular duties of the dietitian in the 
small community hospital are discussed. Be- 
cause of the large number of details in con- 
nection with her menu making, ordering, super- 
vising, teaching, consulting with patients, 
housekeeping, and therapeutic duties, she needs 
to be a competent graduate dietitian well 
trained for her position. Care must be taken 
that the large number of immediate demands 
do not overshadow the value of giving some of 
her time to professional growth. 


Quality in quantity cookery, M. L. CASTEEN. 
J. Am. Dietet. Assocn. 15, No. 3 (March 
1939) pp. 154-163. 

The author makes the following suggestions 
to aid in producing quantity cookery of quality: 
Keep the “small kitchen” flavor as well as 
attractive appearance. Make good use of 
seasonable foods, keeping in close touch with 
those raised locally and also with the little- 
used foods, some of which are inexpensive and 
lend interest to the menu. Serve everything 
fresh; if the serving period is long, cook re- 
peatedly in small quantities during the service 
of the meal. Use tested recipes and buy a 
high quality of raw materials. The following 
rules are helpful in reorganizing a department: 
First clean thoroughly, paying particular at- 
tention to the pot washing; check the equip- 
ment and furnish the cook with adequate 
utensils with which to work; provide incen- 
tives for a high morale among the employees 
and train them carefully. 


Importance and methods of training hospital 
employees, B. E. Beecuer. J. Am. Dietet. 
Assocn. 15, No. 3 (March 1939) pp. 164-169. 
In a recent report made by the American 

College of Hospital Administrators it was re- 

vealed that out of a total of 100 hospitals 

studied, over 90 per cent did not conduct any 
formal training for employees. It is suggested 


that a training program be set up for maids, 
orderlies, nurse aids, elevator operators, main- 
tenance men, waitresses, and all similar groups 
of employees. Such programs can be made 
invaluable in teaching not only job technique 
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but ethical and social phases of the work, 
training in living, use of leisure, use of money, 
safety, and care of health; and should aid in 
stabilizing employment. 


Management and food control in the college 
dormitory, M. J. Leicu. J. Am. Dietet. 
Assocn. 15, No. 3 (March 1939) pp. 179-184. 
The author emphasizes the importance of 

providing living conditions conducive to the 
best mental, physical, and social well-being 
of the college student. Much can be accom- 
plished by active co-operation between the 
social director and house director. Types and 
sizes of dormitories, types of food service used, 
duties of the director, aims and practice of 
adequate food control, the use of student labor, 
and the variable factors characteristic of dormi- 
tories are discussed. 


Labor policies in college residence and dining 
halls, G. M. AucustTInE. J. Am. Dietet. 
Assocn. 15, No. 4 (April 1939) pp. 254-272. 
The labor policies in practice in March 1937 

in 74 colleges and universities are reported, the 
information covering 1,215 regular full-time 
employees working in 123 dining halls and 720 
house-department employees in 140 residence 
halls. The data are summarized in charts for 
the various positions compiled according to the 
geographical location of the school, the sex and 
race of the worker, and the size of the unit. 
The wage range, amount of maintenance, and 
hours worked are shown. Practices in regard 
to laundering of employees’ uniforms; provision 
of rest rooms and lockers; bonuses or gifts and 
vacation allowances; requirements for medical 
examinations; provision for hospitalization, 
sick leave, and compensation insurance; and 
other policies promoting personal effectiveness 
of the employees are reported. 


Recipe writing and arithmetic, M. I. BARBER 
and K. H. Gorpon. J. Am. Dietet. Assocn. 
15, No. 4 (April 1939) pp. 273-277. 

This is a plea for uniformity and for more 
specific directions in recipe writing. Die- 
titians, food editors, and home economics 
representatives of food manufacturers can 
co-operate to advantage in standardizing pro- 
cedures and formulating directions to aid the 
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inexperienced. Included are two examples of 
quantity recipes, an outline of a general form, 
and rules for writing in both large and small 
quantities. 


Sanitation score-cards for school lunchrooms, 
O. Faye. J. Am. Dietet. Assocn. 15, No. 5 
(May 1939) pp. 369-373. 

A sanitation score card has been developed 
by a committee of lunchroom managers in 
Rochester, New York, in an effort to increase 
the efficiency of the school lunchrooms. Two 
groups of factors were considered: those under 
the direct control of the lunchroom manager 
and those normally under the care of other 
departments of the school system. Each 
lunchroom in the city was scored as an aid to 
the manager rather than as a basis of compari- 
son with others. Only two ratings were used: 
good indicated by a black and poor by a red 
mark. In trying the score card out, it was 
found to develop in the employees an unfore- 
seen and valuable new pride in maintaining 
high standards. 


Linen control reduces costs, L. M. LEFFING- 
WELL. Laundryman 5, No. 5 (May 1939) 
p. 16. 

Laundry costs have been greatly reduced at 
the Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, by a linen control system started in 
February 1938. Thesystem employs the even- 
exchange principle which results in fewer pieces 
being washed. An inventory of four changes 
of linen for each hotel room is maintained. 
Quarterly inventories are taken, lost articles 
are charged to the linen department, and dis- 
cards are replaced so that the quota will be 
complete. By maintaining an adequate inven- 
tory, the life of the linen is prolonged and a 
saving is made through laundry efficiency. 


Choice, care and cost of uniforms, E. GILBERT. 
Nation’s Schools 23, No. 4 (April 1939) p. 70. 
Uniforms for cafeteria employees should be 

attractive, comfortable, and simple, of strong 

cotton twill or suiting for men, of poplin or 
broadcloth for women. Cafeteria directors 
generally agree that white is the most satis- 
factory color. To compute accurately the ex- 


pense of laundering uniforms, records of this 
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should be kept separate from those of kitchen 
articles. It is estimated that two uniforms or 
dresses are required per person per year. 
There is usually little difference in cost between 
buying and renting the uniform, though buying 
is considered preferable. Low-heeled Oxford 
shoes are recommended. 


Advocating employee ratings, R. E. DuNForp. 
Personnel J. 17, No. 9 (March 1939) pp. 
352-354. 

There are many objections, both scientific 
and personal, to the use of employee rating 
scales unless it is understood that, as an aid in 
the constructive uses of human resources, it is 
part of the foreman’s job as a personnel officer 
periodically to rate his employees. A fair 
percentage of positions at the top must be 
filled from within. Periodic rating of em- 
ployees provides a stimulation that counter- 
acts the tendency of all human organizations 
to become dull and inert. 


Your employee wants you to know him, 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS BUREAU, NATIONAL 
Retait Dry Goons AssocraTION. Personnel 
J. 17, No. 10 (April 1939) pp. 357-363. 
The following job factors are given in the 

order of importance assigned to them by em- 
ployees as reported by the Employee Relations 
Bureau of the N.R.D.G.A. (1) Proper evalua- 
tion of all phases of one’s work; (2) a job 
that interests the employee; (3) fair play for 
the type of work done; (4) understanding and 
appreciation from bosses; (5) an available 
executive with whom to discuss one’s personal 
problems; (6) a system of promotion based on 
merit alone; (7) good physical working condi- 
tions; (8) a secure job as long as the employee 
works well. Executives and others rating these 
points rated security first and gave proper 
evaluation and personal counsel seventh and 
eighth places, respectively. The results dem- 
onstrate the need for employers to study and 
better understand the reactions and needs of 
their employees. 


Fabricated food service equipment, K. W. 
Harris. Prac. Home Econ. 17, No. 3 
(March 1939) p. 84. 

Nine valuable suggestions on construction 
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details of fabricated equipment are given, and 
specific recommendations are made for tables, 
sinks, bains-marie, equipment racks, hot-food 
service counters, cold counters, and hoods. 


Gauges of metal for school lunchroom equip- 
ment, H. B. Jounson. Prac. Home Econ. 
17, No. 3 (March 1939) p. 85. 

For heavy-duty working surfaces 14-gauge 
stainless metal has been found to be of sufficient 
strength. Sinks are of all welded construction 
with rounded corners, and large flat areas are 
reinforced with less expensive metal. Eight- 
een-gauge stainless steel cemented to 1-inch 
plywood is used successfully for lighter-duty 
flat working surfaces where there are no ex- 
tremes of temperature and moisture. Twenty- 
four-gauge stainless steel cemented to plywood 
is sufficient for decorative surfaces. Shelves 
can be constructed of 18-gauge metal rein- 
forced. If galvanized iron is used in the 
structural body of equipment, it should be 14- 
gauge and the copper-bearing, ingot iron. The 
various factors should be weighed carefully in 
deciding where economies can be made. 


Acoustics, O. WesBBer. Prac. Home Econ. 
17, No. 5 (May 1939) pp. 148, 154, 155. 
The author enumerates practical ways of 

lessening mechanical clatter in the kitchen: 
by acoustically treating the ceiling over the 
dishwashing area and enclosing that area with 
a drop partition; cushioning table legs and other 
equipment on rubber discs; applying sound- 
deadening material to the undersides of sinks 
and tables; supporting sinks and tables on a 
wall stringer cushioned with rubber. All 
motor-driven equipment should be properly 
anchored and seated on rubber washers of 
suitable size. Methods are suggested for de- 
creasing noise in trucks, sliding doors, ranges, 
ovens, and metal drawers, and also in dining- 
room equipment. 


The cafeteria manager’s part in planning the 
school cafeteria [editorial]. School & Coll. 


Cafeteria 2, No. 6 (Feb. 1939) p. 7. 
School authorities should seek the advice of 
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the cafeteria manager when planning the lay- 
out and equipment of the school lunchroom. 
Being familiar with the work necessary, she 
can often suggest economies, help plan a more 
efficient layout, and provide for better service. 
As with experts in other fields, her advice 
should be obtained early in order that size, 
location, and other architectural features may 
be planned to best advantage. 


Improving palatability and increasing the at- 
tractiveness of food, D. ANDREWs. School & 
Coll. Cafeteria 2, No. 6 (Feb. 1939) pp. 13-16. 
Rochester public schools have shown an 

increase in sales of 160 per cent on all protective 
foods in the past four years and a 30 per cent 
increase in total lunch sales. The special plate 
is considered the best means of providing a 
complete, balanced, and nutritious meal. By 
making up the plate from dishes on the a la 
carte menu, a minimum of added work is 
required of the staff, the children are able to 
figure the monetary value of the special plate, 
and hence are more likely to buy it as a “bar- 
gain.” All recipes are standardized as to 
ingredients and number of portions, and dem- 
onstrations are held for the workers to familiar- 
ize them with the most attractive ways of 
preparing salads and other items. In the 
grade schools, a ten-cent tray lunch is featured 
which includes a hot dish, a sandwich made 
half of whole cereal and half of white bread, 
milk or cocoa, and a simple dessert. 


California survey of cafeteria operation in 
public schools. School & Coll. Cafeteria 2, 
No. 7 (March 1939) pp. 7-9. 

Answers to a questionnaire sent out by the 
auditor of the Santa Ana city schools revealed 
typical procedures of 70 California school dis- 
tricts in such matters as number of cafeterias 
operated, purchasing methods, salary of cafe- 
teria manager, disposition of cafeteria receipts, 
most popular plate lunches, and organization 
policy. A detailed outline of the typical 
organization policy of the school cafeterias in 
Pasadena is included. 

M. S. AND M. DEG. B. 
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MISCELLANY 


Scrapbooks for Health and Welfare Agency 
Workers. The department of home economics 
in social welfare and public health of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association has revised 
its scrapbooks of easily available materials 
useful to workers in that field and also the 
tables of contents which include information 
about obtaining the various items. Copies of 
the revised tables of contents are now on sale 
at the American Home Economics Association, 
620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C., for 
20 cents each. The scrapbooks themselves 
may be borrowed for two weeks, the borrower 
paying the express charge both ways; address 
Miss Laura Piedalue, Catholic Charities, 477 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


“Calling America.” The February issue of 
the Survey Graphic was one of its famous spe- 
cial numbers, this time entitled ‘Calling 
America” and devoted to “the challenge to 
democracy.” It was so successful that a 
second edition was needed, and now it has been 
published in book form by Harper & Brothers. 
The price is $1. 

U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. ‘‘io- 
siery for Women: A Buying Guide” tells its 
story by pictures admirably planned and re- 
produced and by clear, concise, accurate text. 
Like its older sister “When a Woman Buys a 
Coat,” it is not for free distribution but is on 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 10 cents a copy. The 
official designation is U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 342. 

Three technical bulletins reporting Bureau 
research came from the press on a single day 
in May. They are U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Technical Bulletins No. 645, “Manu- 
facturing and Serviceability Tests on Sheetings 
Made from Two Selected Mill Types of Cot- 
ton,” by Ruth Elmquist Rogers, Margaret B. 
Hays, and John T. Wigington; No. 674, 
“Breaking Strength, Elongation, and Folding 
Endurance of Films of Starches and Gelatin 
Used in Textile Sizing,” by Margaret S. Furry; 
and No. 676, “Shrinkage and Cooking Time of 
Rib Roasts of Beef of Different Grades as 


Influenced by Style of Cutting and Method of 
Roasting,” by Lucy M. Alexander and Nancy 
Griswold Clark. All three are on sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for 10 cents each. 

The Bureau of Home Economics has co- 
operated with the Children’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in the prepa- 
ration of Folder 14, ‘‘Well-Nourished Chil- 
dren,” a 16-page leaflet of simple, practical 
advice on feeding children. 


Home Economics in Detroit. The fourth 
number of the Vocational Bulletin issued by the 
Department of Vocational Education of the 
Detroit public schools is a 120-page mimeo- 
graphed volume in which many persons con- 
nected with the home economics program in 
the schools tell about different phases of it. 
The bulletin opens with a portrait and appre- 
ciation of Grace P. McAdam, long a supervisor 
of home economics education in Detroit before 
her resignation in June 1938. 


Maryland Home Economics. The Mary- 
land Home Economics Association has done 
itself and home economics proud by the spe- 
cial April edition of its Wews Letter, which re- 
produces the delightful program which a year 
ago portrayed the “History of Home Econom- 
ics Education in the State of Maryland.” 
Keturah E. Baldwin wrote the verses which, 
a la “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” held together 
“The Pathfinder’s Tale” by Elizabeth H. Pat- 
terson, “The Circuit Rider’s Tale” by Emma 
Jacobs, “The Extension Worker’s Tale’ by 
Venia Kellar, and all the rest. 


Advisory Committee on Education. Home 
economists interested in the individual staff 
reports whose titles were listed on pages 643 
and 644 of the Journat for November 1938 
may be glad to hear that Nos. 2, 4, and 17 
have now been published. 


U. S. Office of Education. Recent publica- 
tions include: Bulletin 1938, No. 16, ““Accred- 
ited Higher Institutions, 1938,” price 20 
cents; and Bulletin 1939, No. 1, “Educational 
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Directory, 1939,”’ whose four parts appear as 
separate pamphlets—Part I, “State and 
County School Officers,” Part II, “City School 
Officers,”’ Part IIT, “Colleges and Universities,” 
and Part IV, “Educational Associations and 
Directories’’—each priced at 10 cents. All are 
purchasable from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


Educational Policies Commission. “Social 
Services and the Schools” is Commission Pub- 
lication No. 4, now available on request to the 
Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Besides education, it 
deals with services rendered by the schools in 
connection with libraries, recreation, health, 
school welfare. 


Yearbook on Education for Family Life. 
It has been announced that the 1941 Yearbook 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators will be devoted to education for 
family living. Chairman of the commission 
in charge is Superintendent E. W. Jacobsen of 
Oakland, California, and other members are 
Lawrence K. Frank, Josiah Macy, Jr., Ernest 
R. Groves, Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon, Gertrude 
Laws, DeWitt S. Morgan, Flora Thurston, and 
Worcester Warren. 


Youth and Marriage. The April issue of the 
Journal of Social Hygiene was a special num- 
ber on youth and marriage. Contributors 
included Kenneth D. Johnson and Paul 
Popenoe. 


Educational Radio References. A classi- 
fied list of “Sources of Materials for Radio in 
Education” occupies almost three broad col- 
umns in the May News Letter of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, 

‘ Columbus, Ohio. 


Please Say You Liked It. To make a point 


of letting a broadcasting company know that 
you have found one of its radio programs es- 
pecially enjoyable and desirable will encourage 
it to give more such programs, we are reminded 
in the June issue of The News Letter published 
by the Bureau of Educational Research at 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Because 
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people who like high-grade programs seldom 
write fan letters, the companies get too few 
signs of approval from them to give a just 
impression of what the public really likes. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets. New titles in 
this series of popular summaries of public 
questions are No. 31, “Toward a Healthy 
America,” by Paul de Kruif; No. 32, “Coopera- 
tives in the U. S.—A Balance Sheet,” by 
Maxwell S. Stewart; and No. 33, “This Prob- 
lem of Food,” by Jennie I. Rowntree. The 
price is 10 cents a copy and the address, Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 


Personal Growth Leaflets. Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, director of the division of publications 
in the National Education Association, is the 
author of a series of popular leaflets whose 
publication and distribution are made possible 
by the Hugh Birch—Horace Mann Fund. Sold 
at nominal prices, they constitute a “service to 
youth without royalty or profit.” Several 
titles have distinct home economics connota- 
tions. The set will be sent on application to 
the N.E.A., 1201 16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Consumer Education and Business Educa- 
tion. The article “Adolescent Motives as a 
Factor in Consumer Education” which Theo- 
dore A. Sherman of the University of Idaho 
contributes to the Balance Sheet for April is 
interesting both in itself and because of the 
position given it in this magazine devoted to 
business education. 


Correspondence Course in Business Ethics. 
The department of extension teaching at the 
University of Wisconsin is offering a 16-assign- 
ment, 2-credit course on Business Ethics which 
takes up in detail some of the rights of seller 
and consumer under the intricate, competitive 
conditions of modern markets. 


Small Loans. The difficulties of borrowing 
small sums of money for individual use without 
paying exorbitant interest rates are described 
in the paper “Loan Sharks Take Their Toll” 
in Consumers’ Guide for March 27. 
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“The Big Book.” Revealing comments 
about the distinctly American way of life and 
the point of view of ordinary Americans toward 
their purchases are made by Jo Hubbard 
Chamberlin in an article about the Sears Roe- 
buck catalog which appeared in the Saturday 
Review for May 13 and was summarized in 
the June 1939 Reader’s Digest. 


Co-operative Book Club. This democratic, 
nonprofit-making organization, owned and 
controlled by its membership and located at 
118 East 28th Street, New York City, said that 
in April its new wholesale department was 
supplying books to 94 local co-operative soci- 
eties, thus making it possible to buy books in 
many communities too small to support book- 
shops of any sort. 


“Buy Food Products By Grade.” This was 
the title of one in a series of weekly radio 
talks given by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation in co-operation with the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. It started off with 
the idea that in order to make the family in- 
come go furthest, the homemaker must be 
able to know exactly what she is buying, and 
took deserved pride in the fact that Canada’s 
laws for grading food products make it a suc- 
cessful trail blazer in this field. 


Buying and Storing Food. Homestead Bul- 
letin No. 7 from the Borsodi School of Living 
in Suffern, New York, deals with the economy 
and practicability of providing adequate stor- 
age space for nonperishable foodstuffs and then 
buying at the better rates obtainable for quan- 
tities reasonably large for family use. The 
bulletin makes definite recommendations as to 
size and cost of storage facilities based on ex- 
perience at the School. The price of the 
bulletin is 25 cents. 


Fruits from Hawaii. The composition, nu- 
tritive value, and use of 25 important Hawaiian 
fruits are given in Hawaii Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin No. 77 prepared under 
the join supervision of the University of 
Hawaii and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. A new edition, prepared by members of 


the home economics department of the Uni- 
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versity of Hawaii and the Hawaii Agricultural 
Experiment Station, was issued in January and 
may be purchased for 50 cents from the 
Station, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Milk Miscellany. “Quantity Recipes for 
Quality Foods,” issued by the Evaporated 
Milk Association, 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, is a collection of recipes which 
are intended for camps, canteens, schools, and 
other institutions, and which use evaporated 
milk. 

The salient facts about the properties, nu- 
tritive value, types, and grades of milk have 
been assembled in a booklet, “‘Milk,”’ which the 
Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, is distributing as a compendium for 
the medical profession. 


Housing. The Citizens’ Housing Council, 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York City, has pre- 
pared a “Bibliography on Housing Manage- 
ment” which it sells for 10 cents a copy. 

On May 19 Better Times called attention to 
the fact that a little one-story brick house in 
the Town of Tomorrow at the New York 
World’s Fair is “entirely furnished, from ash 
tray to sofa, by twenty-one sheltered work- 
shops affiliated with the Welfare Council’s 
Committee on the Handicapped, Section on 
Employment and Vocational Guidance.” 

“What the Housing Act Can Do for Your 
City” is the title of an attractive, popular 
bulletin which the U. S. Housing Authority, 
Washington, D. C., has issued to describe the 
benefits of the new national housing program. 


“Art Before College.” Teachers of both 
related art and housing, in fact home eco- 
nomics teachers in general, may find helpful 
suggestions in Thomas M. Folds’s beautifully 
illustrated article in the June issue of the, 
American Magazine of Art. Although writ- 
ten primarily from the point of view of the pre- 
paratory school for boys, much of its philos- 
ophy and practical examples could be fitted to 
any progressive high school program. 


Related Art. As additions to Mrs. Erway’s 
list of 1938 publications on pages 166 and 167 
of the March JourNAL, Grace Denny suggests 
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two by Lou Tate, 1725 Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky: “Kentucky Coverlets,” price 
75 cents, and “‘Weaving,” 90 cents. 


Land-Grant College Convention. Reports 
of the home economics section occupy pages 
224 to 240 of the recently published “‘Proceed- 
ings” of the 52d annual convention of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, held in Chicago last November. The 
papers dealt mainly with curriculum, research, 
and teacher-training problems. 


Confusion in Public Relief. Press releases 
about a study of public relief programs in 35 
states, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii by the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers show that 
the standards vary enormously. For exam- 
ple, last January the average monthly amount 
allowed per case ranged from $38.16 in New 
York to $2.91 in Mississippi. The administra- 
tive machinery is equally confused, some locali- 
ties operating under poor laws of a century ago, 
some under a multiplicity of recent but un- 
co-ordinated special measures. Walter West, 
secretary of the Association, believes that “no 
uniform and adequate system of general relief 
can exist unless it is established by the Fed- 
eral government through federal grants-in-aid 
to states.” 


Social Problems Series. April saw the ap- 
pearance of two of a new series of federal 
bulletins published by the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and in- 
tended to “present reliable nontechnical in- 
formation on social problems of general in- 
terest.” No. 1, “Depression Pioneers,”’ bears 
the imprint of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration; and No. 2, “Rural Youth,” that of the 


National Youth Administration. Both are 
by David Cushman Coyle. 
Rural Social Research. “Changing As- 


pects of Rural Relief’ by A. R. Mangus, 
“Farming Hazards in the Drought Area” by 
R. S. Kifer and H. L. Stewart, and “Rural 
Families on Relief” by Carle C. Zimmerman and 
Nathan L. Whetten are Research Monographs 
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Nos. 14, 16, and 17, recently published by the 
Division of Social Research, Works Progress 
Administration, Washington, D. C., and avail- 
able from the Administration. 


Study Outline from the Women’s Bureau. 
Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon has revised her bul- 
letin ‘Women in Industry: A Series of Papers 
to Aid Study Groups,” and it is now available 
as U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin No. 164. 


Iowa State College Press. The establish- 
ment of this new publishing organization was 
announced in May. It is intended to furnish 
an “outlet for writings of book length in the 
fields of Science and Technology.” Its letter- 
head reads “Collegiate Press, Inc., of Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, Technical Publica- 
tions, Limited Editions.” 


Regional Laboratories. Progress in the or- 
ganization of the four research laboratories 
which are being set up in the different regions 
of the United States to investigate new and 
extended uses of farm commodities is the sub- 
ject of the editorial which opens the March 
issue of the Experiment Station Record. 


Hearings on the Neely Bill. Anyone con- 
cerned with block-booking and blind-selling of 
motion pictures will be interested in testimony 
presented last April at Senate committee 
hearings on S. 280, Senator Neely’s bill to abol- 
ish these trade practices. Helen W. Atwater 
presented the arguments of the American 
Home Economics Association in favor of its 
passage. Requests for copies of the printed 
report of the hearings should be addressed to 
one’s own senator. 


Fiber Content of Garments. In May, gar- 
ment manufacturers began to figure in the list 
of concerns from which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission obtained stipulations that they would 
cease and desist from making misleading repre- 
sentations in invoices or elsewhere regarding 
the true fiber content of the materials used in 
their products. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Conference of Food Service Directors. 
Plans for this conference, which will be held 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland, November 2, 3, and 4, include 
addresses by Dr. E. V. McCollum, Dr. Mary 
de Garmo Bryan, and Edna Gilbert; discussions 
of food administration in schools, hospitals, 
and restaurants; and visits to various institu- 
tions, including the commissary department 
of the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
Full information may be obtained from Con- 
stance C. Hart, 13 Fitzhugh Street South, 
Rochester, New York. 

American Education Week. November 5 to 
11 are the dates chosen this year for the week in 
which the public will be asked to give special 
consideration to the nation’s schools. As usual, 
the celebration is sponsored by the National 
Education Association in co-operation with 
the American Legion, the U. S. Office of 
Education, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. The program is built largely 
on the Educational Policies Commission’s 
report “The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy,” and the general theme is to be 
“Education for the American Way of Life.” 
As usual also, suggestions for local observance 
of the week may be obtained from the N.E.A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

American Youth Commission. The Amer- 
ican Council on Education has appointed 
Floyd W. Reeves director of its American 
Youth Commission in place of Homer P. 
Rainey, who resigned to become president of 
the University of Texas. Dr. Reeves, former 
professor at the University of Chicago, has 
more recently been chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Education. 

National Recreation Association. The 24th 
National Recreation Congress will be held in 
Boston from October 9 to 13 under the chair- 
manship of the president, John H. Finley. 


The morning sessions will be devoted to dis- 
cussions and reports, the afternoons to sight- 
seeing and special group meetings, the evenings 
to addresses by outstanding speakers. Special 
tribute will be paid to the memory of Joseph 
Lee, for 27 years president of the Association. 
Further information may be obtained from 
the National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

World’s Dairy Congress. Preliminary an- 
nouncement has been made that the 12th 
World’s Dairy Congress will be held in Vienna 
at the end of May and beginning of June 1940. 
For further information address the secretary- 
general of the Congress at Viktoriastrasse 2, 
Berlin, W. 35, Germany. 

Pi Lambda Theta Award, 1939-40. This 
national association for women in education 
announces that three awards of $250 each will 
be made for significant research studies in 
education on or before May 15, 1940, from the 
fund known as the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellow- 
ship. There is considerable leeway in the 
choice of subjects for the studies, and manu- 
scripts must be submitted by February 1, 1940. 
Full information may be obtained from Marion 
Anderson, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Visit of Polish Editor. Headquarters of the 
American Home Economics Association was 
honored in May by a visit from Mrs. Marie 
Roman of Warsaw, editor of Pani Domu, a 
Polish magazine which has the active support 
of two national organizations of homemakers. 
Mrs. Roman some years ago translated Mrs. 
Christine Frederick’s book “Selling Mrs. 
Consumer” into Polish and is in touch with 
home economics developments in northern 
European countries. She came to this country 
with her husband, who as minister of commerce 
and industry represented his government at 
the opening of the Polish exhibit at the New 
York World’s Fair. 

New Zealand Home Science Alumnae. 
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Miss Elizabeth Macomish, secretary and 
treasurer of this organization of home econ- 
omists in New Zealand, reported in March 
that at the annual meeting Miss S. Bagley of 
Dunedin had been elected president. 


ARIZONA 


State Homemaking Conference. A _ con- 
ference for all homemaking instructors in 
Arizona was called by the State Department of 
Vocational Education in co-operation with the 
University of Arizona the last four days of 
August. “An Advancing Homemaking Cur- 
riculum” was the theme, and Mrs. Mildred 
Weigley Wood, supervisor of homemaking at 
Phoenix Union High School, was the leader. 

Phoenix. During the summer Mrs. Eva M. 
Scully of Phoenix Union High School taught at 
Colorado State College; Mrs. Mildred Weigley 
Wood, at the University of Hawaii; and Lola 
E. Wright of the city schools, at Arizona 
State Teachers College, Flagstaff. 

University of Arizona. Isabella McQuesten, 
formerly of Phoenix Union High School, be- 
came assistant teacher trainer at the Uni- 
versity the second semester of last year. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
At the annual spring council meeting held 
April 6 and 7 in Visalia, it was reported that 
the Association had 826 members. Reports 
given by the state committee chairmen were 
published in the Association’s May Newsletter. 
Mrs. Virginia Cutler is the new president. 

“Health Education” is to be the Association’s 
study theme for the coming year, with the 
program under the direction of Cecil Bales. 
The majority of the state committees will 
co-ordinate their programs of work with this 
theme. 

Maude I. Murchie and Ruth A. Talboy 
worked out the home economics exhibit for 
the Golden Gate International Exposition, 
including activity programs by a number of 
high schools throughout the state. 

Student Clubs. At the state meeting of 


student clubs in Fowler on April 22, Genevieve 
Callahan spoke on “Opportunities for the Home 
Economics Graduate.” 

Los Angeles. 


News of the death in the late 
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spring of Mrs. Clara Miller King, long a well- 
known teacher of clothing, caused sadness 
among her friends. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Association. 
At the annual meeting in April, Mrs. Kate W. 
Kinyon brought greetings from the A. H. E. A., 
of which she is treasurer; Mrs. G. R. Marriage 
gave a talk on “The Use of Native Plants in 
Beautifying the Home”’ and illustrated it with 
colored slides; Grace Johnson spoke on “De- 
signing for the Interior’; and Mary Collopy 
presented ‘“‘A Broad Outlook into the Future 
of Home Economics.” 

University of Colorado. During summer 
school the work in education of the preschool 
child was directed by Dr. Agnes Tilson Adcock, 
with Myrtle Curtis and Mildred Sahm of the 
Denver schools assisting. Dr. Grace Gordon 
Hood of the University of Manitoba was 
visiting teacher. 

The University system of residence halls has 
expanded its activities, with Mrs. Bly Ewalt 
Curtis as director and Natalia Duke assisting. 
They have taken over the special dinner service 
in the Student Memorial Building and have 
charge of all special luncheons and dinners 
served on the campus. Mrs. Curtis also has 
charge of the work in institutional management 
for which the three large food service centers 
serve as laboratories. 

The home economics staff has participated 
steadily in the programs of the Boulder Con- 
sumer Study Group organized last winter. 

State Homemaking Department. Last 
spring Mrs. Leonora H. Zimmerman held a 
3-day conference at Colorado Agricultural 
College with students majoring in teacher 
education. 

This summer more teachers than ever before 
supervised projects, visited homes of last 
year’s students as a follow-up program, and 
held rally days for students participating in 
project work. Administrators showed definite 
interest in this program. 

Dr. Paul Popenoe and Dr. William Blatz 
taught classes at the various state institutions 
of higher learning this summer. Many home- 
makers attended, since in most instances the 
classes were open to the public. 
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CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held May 6 at the 
Connecticut Junior Republic in Litchfield. 
At the business session in the forenoon, it was 
reported that a scholarship of $100 had been 
granted during the past year and that the 
Association had 121 paid members. Following 
luncheon, served in the Republic dining room 
with boys from the school acting as hosts, 
Eleanor Little, former executive secretary of 
the Emergency Relief, spoke on factors which 
help one in doing a good job; and Harold 
Strong, director of the Republic, briefly out- 
lined its policies and activities. Violet Higbee 
was program chairman. 

Officers elected include: president, Pearl 
Grandy, Hartford; corresponding secretary, 
Melba Twiss, Hartford. 

Connecticut College. Students living in 
the Cooperative House supervised by the home 
economics department will move early this 
fall into the new Emily Abbey House, the gift 
of Mrs. Emily Abbey Gill of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. It will house 25 students. 

An experimental foods laboratory, a basal 
metabolism room, two unit kitchens with ad- 
joining areas for seminars or meal service, and 
an equipment laboratory have been added to 
the facilities of the home economics depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Margaret Chaney has been appointed 
nutrition consultant on the Advisory Council 
of the Connecticut Plan for Maternal and 
Child Health. 

University of Connecticut. On May 26 
Governor Baldwin signed a bill changing the 
name of Connecticut State College to the 
University of Connecticut. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


D. C. Home Economics Association. The 
last meeting of the year was a buffet supper in 
the garden of Henderson Manor on May 17. 
The annual business meeting which followed 
the supper was in turn followed by a talk on 
“Family Relationships as a Source of a Pattern 
of Life” by Dr. Paul J. Ewerhardt, director 
of the Washington Institute of Mental Hygiene. 

H.E.W.I.B.’s. On April 11 the H.E.W.1.B.’s 
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and the D.C. Dietetic Association held a 
joint dinner at the Admiral Club. Guests 
included Izetta Jewell Miller, chief regional 
supervisor of the W.P.A. and the speaker of 
the evening, and the Honorable Jennings 
M. Randolph. 

George Washington University. The an- 
nual spring luncheon of the home economics 
department was held on April 29 at the 
Y.W.C.A. Alice E. Webster, who is in charge 
of the Woodward and Lothrop tearoom, was 
the guest speaker. 

Progressive Education Association. A lec- 
ture on the “Techniques of Propaganda” by 
Hadley Cantril, president of the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, was sponsored by the 
Washington branch of the Association on May 
19 at the Friends School. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting will be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, from October 19 to 21, in 
conjunction with that of the Illinois Vocational 
Homemaking Teachers Association. 

Blackburn College. Programs arranged by 
the Home Economics Club during the past 
year included a tea and discussion in Novem- 
ber by Lita Bane of the University of Illinois 
and a Fashion Parade following the formal 
opening of the new Dawes’ Gymnasium and 
Auditorium on October 1, when college fashions 
for both men and women were displayed. 

This spring the Club presented the home 
economics department with a 72-piece set of 
glassware. 

Illinois State Normal University. Over 
700 high school students attended the Fifth 
Annual Home Economics Day at the Uni- 
versity on April 22. After a short musical 
program by the University Women’s Chorus, 
the morning program was taken over by the 
guests. The afternoon program was in charge 
of the Home Economics Club of the University. 

Announcement was made in April of the 
Jessie E. Rambo award of $50 to be made 
annually to an outstanding home economics 
junior. This award, made possible by the 
interest and generosity of Miss Rambo, former 
director of the division of home economics, 
will be granted on the basis of scholarship, 
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personality, evidence of leadership, and prob- 
able success in teaching home economics. The 
first award was made to Faye Barton at an 
all-school assembly on May 19. 

The new home management house is to be 
ready for use in the fall. Of Georgian archi- 
tecture, the building consists of two complete 
six-room houses under one roof but accessible 
one to the other through the director’s apart- 
ment on the second floor and the recreation 
rooms in the basement. Each house will 
accommodate six residents. The planning, 
decorating, and furnishing provided excellent 
projects for the home economics classes during 
the past school year. 

University of Chicago. Dr. Evelyn G. 
Halliday spent the summer in California with 
Isabel T. Noble to complete their forthcoming 
book Chemistry of Food. 

Grace Steininger, who has been working for 
her doctor’s degree at the University, will be 
head of the department of home economics at 
Ohio University next year. 

Dr. Lydia J. Roberts participated in the 
symposium on “Does the American Diet Need 
Fortification?” at the Toronto meeting of the 
American Institute of Nutrition. 

University of Illinois. Edna Walls has re- 
turned after a year of study and travel, as 
has Mary Whitlock after a year of graduate 
study at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The third summer session showed a substan- 
tial increase in enrollment and several new 
courses. Dr. Esther McGinnis of Buffalo 
State Teachers College was a visiting professor. 

Extension Service. Four of the Illinois 
home advisers, Jessie Campbell (Livingston 
County), Clarita Walker (Macoupin County), 
Anna Bines (Warren County), and Margaret 
Bines (Fulton County), attended the triennial 
conference of the Associated Country Women 
of the World in London. 

Dorothy Iwig, associate in home furnishings 
extension, and Mary McKee, specialist in 
junior club work, will be on leave this year for 
study at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the University of Washington, 
respectively. Gertrude Seyb, part-time assist- 
ant in home economics education last year, 
will take over Miss McKee’s work. 


NEWS NOTES 


INDIANA 


Indiana State Home Economics Association. 
At the spring meeting the Association ap- 
pointed a committee to plan a ‘““Community- 
Centered School Program.” At the invitation 
of the Association, Dr. Thomas Alexander and 
Dr. Agnes Snyder of New College, Columbia 
University, and Nellie Buckey of Buffalo 
State Teachers College met with the committee 
the first week in August. 

Ball State Teachers College. Dr. Florence 
Busse Smith conducted an adult education 
training program during the summer session. 

Butler University. Dr. Amalia Lautz re- 
ports that the following girls have received 
appointments as student dietitians: Margaret 
Connor, Riley Hospital, Indianapolis; Ann 
Chapman, Barnes Hospital, St. Louis; and 
Marie Schubert, Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago. 

Indiana State Teachers College. The home 
economics department and the art department 
have a joint project in furnishing and opening 
a co-operative house. The house will be oper- 
ated as a co-operative except during the sum- 
mer sessions, when it will serve as a second 
home management house. 

Purdue University. During the visit of 
President Somoza of Nicaragua to the campus 
in June the home economics staff was hostess 
to his wife. 

Dean Mary L. Matthews was initiated in 
May into Epsilon Sigma Omicron, a national 
organization of the Federation of Clubs. 

Hazel Manning of the University of Wis- 
consin was guest speaker at the annual home 
economics student dinner sponsored by Omi- 
cron Nu and the Virginia C. Meredith Club in 
April. At this dinner the Omicron Nu medal 
was presented to the outstanding freshman of 
the previous year, and announcement was 
made of the winner of the Danforth scholar- 
ship. 


Extension Service. Lella Gaddis and Aneta 


Beadle attended the meeting of the Associated 
Country Women of the World in London. 

Mary Eloise Wilsey, former home demon- 
stration agent in Greene County, has accepted 
a position in the 4-H club office on the Purdue 
campus; and Virginia E. Berry has joined the 
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extension staff as specialist in lighting, elec- 
trical equipment, and home furnishings. 
Bedford High School. Activities of the 
boys’ home economics class this year included 
serving meals at 50 cents a plate, serving a 
special dinner for the county school superin- 
tendents and principals, assisting the girls in 
making capes for the elementary children to 
wear at the Choral Festival, and visiting a 
laundry and dry-cleaning establishment. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. Dean Genevieve Fisher 
went to Guatemala for a vacation after the 
San Antonio meeting. 

Mrs. Marguerite Corkill was a visiting mem- 
ber of the home economics education staff 
during the summer quarter. 

Helen Hipple and Helen C. Dawe have been 
appointed to the child development staff. 
Miss Hipple will substitute for Gertrude Chit- 
tenden, who is on leave to study at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Louise J. Peet has returned from a leave of 
absence during which she reorganized the 
science work at the Woman’s College, Istanbul, 
Turkey. 

A third student teaching center under the 
direction of the home economics education 
department has been established at Panora 
with Ruth Macy in charge. As in the centers 
at Story City and Sac City, students will live 
in the community for 6 weeks and participate 
in activities as regular members of the faculty. 

Seventy students of the food and nutrition 
and the child development departments spent 
a day during the spring quarter in Iowa City 
visiting the nursery schools and the Children’s 
and General Hospital. Miriam E. Lowenberg, 
who teaches the child nutrition class, is in 
charge of this annual trip. 

Each weekday Mrs. Eleanor Selover Wilkins 
of the foods and nutrition department, using 
the name “Martha Duncan,” broadcasts over 
the college station, WOI, a 5-minute program 
of suitable menus entitled ‘“Today’s Dinner.” 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana College. The Home Economics 
Club last year sponsored the building of an 
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outdoor fireplace to be used by all college 
groups. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Of the 
24 home economics graduates in the ’38-’39 
class of 201 students, 4 were among the 26 
honor students. On June 5, five of the home 
economics graduates had received appoint- 
ments as teachers, 2 planned graduate work, 
3 expected to take training in hospital dietetics, 
2 had become supervisors on F.S.A. or N.Y.A. 
projects, and 1 had married. 

The teacher-training department is much 
interested in the splendid new high school 
home economics building near the Tech cam- 
pus. Built at a cost of $27,612, it is well 
planned and constructed, is thoroughly ap- 
proved by the state supervisors of home 
economics, and will furnish much-needed 
laboratory space. 

A general course in homemaking was offered 
at the summer session, with units on the house, 
foods, clothing appreciation, and child develop- 
ment. It was elective for men and women 
who were not majoring in home economics. 

Louisiana State Normal College. Minnie 
Lee Odom attended the University of Cali- 
fornia this summer. 

Lela A. Tomlinson, assistant state supervisor 
of home economics, taught at the College 
during the summer term and was in charge of 
the home management house. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. The 
home economics department, under the direc- 
tion of Marie Louise Comeaux, held an Adult 
Conference at Southwestern on April 29. 
“Making Homes and Family Living More 
Satisfying” was the theme, and Alma Keyes, 
state supervisor of home economics in Arkansas, 
was guest speaker. More than 300 adults 
attended. 

Extension Service. 4-H club members of 
Louisiana had a taste of real camp life in June 
and early July. Supervised by staff members 
of the agricultural extension division of Lou- 
isiana State University, the camps were at- 
tended by local leaders, county agricultural 
and home demonstration agents, and 4-H 
club members who had successfully completed 
a work project. 

Haynesville High School. Una Mae Sher- 
win, a graduate, was one of 30 selected to 
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participate in the National Conference on the 
Problems of Farm Youths held in Washington, 
D. C., from April 24 to 26. 

Mother-Daughter Week. The second week 
in May was designated Mother-Daughter 
Week in Louisiana, and many home economics 
departments sponsored such activities as 
mother-daughter suppers, teas, style revues, 
and radio broadcasts. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. At 
the meeting on May 20 in the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the State House, the following 
officers were elected for 1939-40: president, 
Arline Pinkham; vice-presidents, Elizabeth 
Waters (nutrition section) and Mrs. John 
Stewart (homemakers’ section). 

To help the libraries in the state select im- 
portant home economics books, a suggested 
list has been prepared by the committee on 
home economics education through libraries, of 
which Helen Lockwood is chairman. 

Mrs. Marion Sweetman, Mrs. Florence Kelly, 
Helen Lockwood, and Florence Jenkins are 
members of the Association’s legislative com- 
mittee. Florence Jenkins has served as 


delegate to the Women’s Legislative Council, 
which acts as a clearinghouse on proposed 
legislation for the women’s organizations in 
the state. 

Extension Service. 
succeeded Helen Spaulding as state clothing 


Charlotte Cleaves has 


specialist. Miss Spaulding has bought the 
Freedom Inn at Freedom, New Hampshire, 
and had it open for tourists during the summer. 


MARYLAND 


County Projects. This summer 17 home 
economics teachers were employed in 9 Mary- 
land counties to supervise home projects and 
make calls at the homes of pupils who have 
registered for the home economics course this 
fall. Contact was made with about 850 
homes. Records made of the homes and 
families will be used confidentially by the 
teacher and principal of the school for guidance 
purposes. These visits have been found most 
helpful in making the course of study function 
more fully. 

Some of the teachers prepared a helpful 
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booklet including the plans for the courses, 
aims of the home economics program, and other 
items of interest to parents and pupils. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
H.E.W.1.B.’s. Irene Hickey has announced 
the opening of new model gas kitchens at the 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company in 
Detroit. 

Three Michigan H.E.W.1.B.’s changed their 
names during the summer: Fay Scudder to 
Mrs. G. M. Whittle; Virginia Van Atter to 
Mrs. Carl Siglen; and Kathryn Heing to Mrs. 
William Blakeney. 

Michigan State Normal College. The two 
new women’s dormitories being built on the 
campus are the first at the College, and both 
administration and students are looking for- 
ward to using them. The buildings will bear 
the names of two former outstanding faculty 
members, Julia Ann King and Bertha Goodison. 
A house owned by the College and remodeled 
this summer for use as a home management 
house is now ready for occupancy. 

Extension Service. Emma DuBord, home 
demonstration agent in Wayne County, spent 
last year in study at the University of Min- 
nesota. 

During the past year Ruth Peck and Jessie 
Marion, home furnishing specialists, were 
added to the staff; and county home demon- 
stration agents appointed were Gladys Bond 
in Calhoun, Mrs. Lola Dudgeon in Oakland, 
and Miriam Eads in the Upper Peninsula with 
headquarters in Marquette. 

Public Schools. Wakefield. The first 
homemaking class for adults was offered last 
winter. Activities included clothing selection 
and construction, nutrition, budgeting, home 
management, and food preparation and service. 

Adrian. In January 1938, a house was pur- 
chased for the use of the home economics 
department at Adrian High School, and later 
class time was spent in planning the arrange- 
ment and furnishing of the house, which is now 
ready for use. 


MISSOURI 


Missouri Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting at St. Louis on March 30 
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and April 1 was outstanding as to both program 
and attendance. Speakers included Lillian 
Locke and Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Jessie Harris 
of the University of Tennessee, and Dr. Louise 
Stanley of the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

The president for 1939-40 is Mabel Cook of 
the State Department of Education. 

For the first time in the history of the As- 
sociation, the membership has reached 500. 
Missouri is one of the states that has increased 
its membership after being hostess to a national 
meeting. 


MONTANA 


University of Montana. The home eco- 
nomics department has been enlarged to include 
a vocational training department under Agnes 
Brady. One training center has been estab- 
lished at Stevensville under Marie Nagovsky. 
Fifteen students, after observing at the center 
for the required number of hours, have grad- 
ually assumed the full teaching program of the 
school for the remainder of their period of 
student teaching. Plans are under way to 
establish a second training center. 

Extension Service. Eleanor Harrer, home 
demonstration agent in Flathead County, re- 
signed to be married this summer. Lillian 
Tubb, for three years home demonstration 
agent in Roosevelt County, has been trans- 
ferred to Flathead County. 

Mrs. Doris I. Anderson, home demonstration 
agent in Yellowstone County, will be on leave 
this year for study at Columbia. Margaret 
Conlon, home demonstration agent-at-large, 
will serve as agent in Yellowstone County. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting at the New Jersey College 
for Women on May 6 began at 9:30 a.m. with 
the exchange of friendly greetings around the 
coffee table. After the election of officers, 


President Robert Clothier of Rutgers Univer- 
sity spoke on ‘“‘Responsibilities of the Trained 
Educator in a Democracy,” and Dr. Flora 
Thurston of Cornell University on “How Is 
Home Economics Concerned with Human 
Relationships?” 
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A buffet luncheon was served at the Log 
Cabin on the Agricultural College campus. 
As the building would not accommodate all 
of the 150 present, many of the guests enjoyed 
the luncheon al fresco. 

In the afternoon, Mabel Johnston of the 
New Jersey State Library Commission spoke 
on “Recent Books Which Contribute to Edu- 
cation in Human Relationships,” and Dr. Thur- 
low Nelson of Rutgers University gave an 
illustrated talk on “One of New Jersey’s Unique 
Food Industries—the Oyster Industry.” 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico State College. The enrollment 
of 103 home economics majors last year was 
an increase of 24 per cent over that of the 
previous year. 

Four hundred people visited the home eco- 
nomics department when it held open house 
on May 17. Exhibits included the work of the 
interior decoration and applied design classes. 
Garments made by students in clothing classes 
were modeled in a fashion revue, and students 
in the sophomore foods class served refresh- 
ments. 

Courses in child development and field work 
in nutrition were offered at summer school 
especially for teachers. The aim of the nutri- 
tion course was to help the teacher recognize 
the causes of malnutrition in the school child 
and to institute methods of prevention and 
treatment of malnutrition through the school 
program. 

Vocational Home Economics Education. 
During April, Susan M. Bursan of the U. S. 
Office of Education, assisted by state workers, 
made studies of the home economics teacher- 
training programs at New Mexico State College 
and the University. Alida Fairbanks assisted 
with the study at the University. 

Zelpha Bates, state supervisor of home 
economics education, was a guest speaker at 
the meeting of the Texas Vocational Associa- 
tion in Houston in March and taught at the 
University of Texas during a 3-week summer 
session. 

Extension Service. In connection with the 
tailoring schools and the Cotton Dress Project 
that are part of the clothing program, sewing- 
machine clinics, conducted with the co-operation 
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of the agricultural engineer, are much in 
demand throughout the state. Since 1936, 
when these clinics were started, 518 machines 
of 56 makes have been reconditioned and 
adjusted. 

In a new special nutrition project, ‘“Improve- 
ment of Child Health,” in Quay County, the 
Public Health Department, the county schools, 
and the F.S.A. are co-operating with the Ex- 
tension Service. Another feature of the nutri- 
tion program is the selection of farms on which 
the production of food for the family is demon- 
strated. They are found in 6 counties and 
represent various types of farming. 

Farm Security Administration. A general 
educational meeting for all farm and home 
supervisors in New Mexico was held at State 
College from June 12 to 16. Included on the 
program were representatives from the Exten- 
sion Service, the Experiment Station, the 
State Health Department, and the W.P.A. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting on March 17 at 
Raleigh, the following officers were elected: 
president, Margaret Fuller, Raleigh; vice- 
president, Virginia Ward; secretary, Nell 
Kennette, Salisbury; and treasurer, Mrs. 
Adelaide E. Bloxton. The theme of the pro- 
gram was “A Balanced Program for a Balanced 
State.” At the morning session, Dr. John L. 
Bracken of Clayton, Missouri, spoke on “Rural 
Education,” and at the afternoon session Dr. 
Hornell Hart of Duke University discussed 
“Sociological Aspects of Home Economics” 
and President Frank P. Graham of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, ‘““Home Economics— 
Its Opportunities to Contribute to a Balanced 
Program in North Carolina.” 

Salem College. One of the projects under- 
taken by the Home Economics Club last year 
was a series of informal talks on nutrition to 
girls in an industrial club at one of the Winston- 
Salem mills. Some of the boys from the mill 
also attended the meetings. The Club has 
selected “Foreign Foods and Food Habits” 
as the theme for next year’s programs. 

Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina. Five states were represented by the 


6 new home economics staff members appointed 
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last year: Bernice Allen from the State College 
of Washington; Mabel V. Campbell, University 
of Missouri; Lucille Mackin, Western Reserve 
University; Mabel Swanson, Ohio University; 
Mrs. Mabel G. Bowers, University of Texas; 
and Frances Forbes, University of Georgia. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. Dean 
Alice Haley taught at the University of New 
Hampshire during the summer session. 

This year summer school was re-established 
at the College for the first time since 1932. 
Christine Finlayson, state supervisor of home 
economics, taught a 3-week unit on home 
projects. 

Extension Service. Last spring Grace De- 
Long, in charge of home demonstration work 
in North Dakota, was loaned to the Extension 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for special work in several Pacific and North- 
west states. She spent the first two weeks of 
May in conference with leaders in Washington 
and was then assigned to several weeks of 
work in Oregon, Washington, and Montana, re- 
turning to North Dakota on June 12. 

Amy E. Erickson and Ruth Dawson at- 
tended the Central States Conference for Food 
and Nutrition Workers in Minneapolis. 

Florence P. Day traveled in Europe this 
summer, and Clara K. Dugan studied at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Vocational Education. This summer 53 vo- 
cational homemaking instructors were em- 
ployed for home project work. 

Ella Johnson, assistant state supervisor of 
vocational education, studied at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, during the summer. , 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. This 
year the Association had 412 members, 93 
affiliated high school clubs, and 21 affiliated 
college clubs. Groups were organized in 13 
counties to discuss the newer developments in 
home economics. 

Stark County Home Economics Association. 
President for 1939-40 will be La Von Thompson 
of the county Dairy Council. The membership 
is over 40 and includes home economists in all 
divisions of the field. 
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Flora Stone Mather College, Western Re- 
serve University. At the Achievement Dinner 
of the home economics department at the 
Alcazar Hotel on May 18, it was announced 
that the Elizabeth Currier Annin prize for 
development during the college course had been 
divided between Betty Jordan and Miriam 
Schrader; that the Mary E. Parker award to 
a home economics junior for intelligent grasp of 
her college work had been granted to Marjorie 
Schacha; and that semester scholarships at the 
Merrill-Palmer School had been awarded to 
Dorothy Fritz and Gayle Nach. Copies of 
The Life of Ellen H. Richards were presented 
to Louise Falldine and Florence Stiles. 

As a surprise to the faculty, the Home 
Economics Club presented the department with 
an easy chair. The Club also presented a 
quantity of colored photographic film to its 
adviser, Blanche Harvey, one of whose hobbies 
is colored photography of the fine china she 
collects. 

Dr. Helen Hunscher spoke on ‘‘What’s New 
in Nutrition” at the annual conference of 
Teachers of Vocational Home Economics Edu- 
cation at Cedar Point on June 15. 

Marquetta Huyck is to be the new instructor 
in foods and nutrition to replace Alice Abbott, 
who resigned to be married. 

Twenty seniors who had had practice in 
demonstration cookery under Blanche Harvey, 
gave demonstrations at the World’s Poultry 
Congress from July 28 to August 7. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting will be held on October 13 
and 14 at the Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College. During the 
summer Louise Whitchurch studied historic 
costume in the Scandinavian countries, and 
Blanche Cade did advanced work at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Lola Mae Heverman, therapeutic dietitian 
at Syracuse Memorial Hospital for the past 
four years, has been made assistant to the 
director and business manager of the college 
foods units and assistant professor of household 
science. 

University of Oklahoma. Home and com- 
munity short courses were held at the Univer- 
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sity from June 12 to 16. These included a 
conference of home economics teachers, of 
which the leader was Dr. William H. Bristow 
of the State Teachers College at Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania, formerly general secretary of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Lila M. Welch has returned from Ohio State 
University, where she has studied for the past 
two semesters. 

Teacher-Training Study. Marie White of 
the U. S. Office of Education will conduct a 
co-operative study of teacher-training institu- 
tions in Oklahoma in September and October. 

Vocational Homemaking Conference. The 
annual state conference for teachers of voca- 
tional homemaking programs was held at 
Stillwater from August 29 to 31. 

Extension Service. The annual 4-H club 
roundup, held from May 25 to June 1 at Okla- 
homa A. &. M. College, attracted about 4,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


State Department of Public Instruction. 
Approximately 25 departments of vocational 
homemaking in the all-day schools have been 
approved for 1939-40, bringing the total num- 
ber up to 375. A significant feature of the 
development is the expansion of the home- 
making program in large urban areas. 

The annual conference of county advisers, 
itinerant teacher trainers, and state super- 
visors at Indiana State Teachers College on 
June 26 centered its discussion on problems 
revealed by a recent survey of the needs of 
the non-college group. Amanda Ebersole, 
chairman of the committee conducting the 
survey, discussed the results of the year’s work. 

Dickinson College. The sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Original School of Family Relations 
was held at the College from June 12 to 16. 
Major themes discussed were educational and 
vocational guidance, mental hygiene, marriage 
counseling, and legislation necessary for family 
improvement. 

Drexel Institute of Technology. Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse, director of the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, spoke on 
“Professional Opportunities for Young Women 
in Business Administration, Home Economics, 
and Library Science” at the annual guidance 
conference for secondary school girls on May 13. 
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A workshop in home economics education 
was conducted under the direction of Amanda 
Ebersole from July 3 to 15 to provide oppor- 
tunity for intensive work on secondary school 
programs in home and family life education. 
Special attention was given to the study of 
the home economics curriculum for the non- 
college pupil in Pennsylvania. 

Indiana State Teachers College. At the 
annual vocational conference of the Pennsyl- 
vania Vocational Association, Alida Fairbanks 
of the U. S. Office of Education discussed 
“Helping Teachers with Economic Problems 
of the Family” before some 125 teachers, 
county and local supervisors, teacher trainers, 
and homemakers. 

Pennsylvania State College. The meeting 
of the Institute of Social Relations held on 
the campus from June 26 to 30 was an out- 
growth of the Original School of Family Rela- 
tions. ‘Facing the Problems of Today’s Social 
Order” was the major theme. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The News Letter published twice a year 
under the direction of Bessie Harper has done 
much to create interest in and add zest to the 
Association’s state-wide program. One of the 
most interesting articles in the second 1939 
issue was the report of the Library Committee, 
which shows the need for more home economics 
books in school and traveling libraries. To 
create interest, the committee, in co-operation 
with the W.P.A., is putting on a reading contest 
in 10 counties where there are traveling li- 
braries. A list of recommended books is being 
placed in the hands of all county librarians, 
and a certificate will be awarded each woman 
reading the prescribed number of books chosen 
from this list. 

Five South Carolina delegates, 3 of them 
members of the Association, attended the 
triennial conference of the Associated Country 
Women of the World in London. 


TEXAS 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College. The child de- 


velopment class is to be open to majors in 
elementary education, and the nursery school 
will be used as a laboratory. 
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In addition to teaching, student teachers 
have assisted with the boys’ class, parent- 
teacher association, 4-H club, home demon- 
stration club, negro school, and Future 
Homemakers Rally and have prepared exhibits 
for Wells Science Building and a special table 
in the Library. 

North Texas State College. The new duplex 
home management house was occupied for the 
first time in June. Myra Sowell is hostess, 
and a graduate student assists her. Each 
apartment will accommodate six seniors. 

Texas State College for Women. A Future 
Homemakers Conference sponsored by the 
home economics department was held in Den- 
ton July 15 to 17. Topics for discussion were 
“Opportunities Provided Through Student 
Organizations for Improved Home and Com- 
munity Life,” “Opportunities Afforded Future 
Homemakers for the Development of Indi- 
viduals Through Creative Activities,” and 
“Choice of Adequate and Effective Evaluation 
Methods as a Basis for Planning Future Home- 
makers Programs,” 

Kate Bear, a home economics staff member 
for 13 years, has resigned to take a position in 
the Homemaking Information Center, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 

Texas Technological College. In 13 years 
the division of home economics has grown from 
3 faculty members and 58 students to 16 faculty 
members and 469 students. Last year’s enroll- 
ment comprised one third of the women stu- 
dents in college, and 85 women from the arts 
and sciences division enrolled for home eco- 
nomics courses as electives. 

Some 2500 people visited the division of home 
economics this spring during the two days of 
its seventh annual open house. 

Home economics staff members who taught 
elsewhere this summer are: Mabel Erwin at 
Columbia University, Josephine Looney at 
Stephen F. Austin State College, and Geraldine 
Clewell at the University of Maine. 

Extension Service. Mrs. W. G. Kennedy, 
home demonstration clubwoman of Muleshoe, 
was the Texas representative at the conference 
of rural and urban women in Washington, 
D. C., on April 13. 

Mrs. J. L. Morris, president of the Texas 
Home Demonstration Association, spoke on 
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“Handicrafts for Pleasure and Profit” at the 
Rural Women’s Day at the New York World’s 
Fair on May 23. 

Farm Security Administration. Low-income 
farm families in Texas are making two additions 
to the customary farm diet this year by adding 
whole cereal of whatever kind is produced on 
the farm and by constructing frame gardens 
for growing a year-round supply of fresh vege- 
tables. Frame gardens are especially popular 
in the western areas where high winds and 
drought make outdoor vegetable production 
extremely uncertain. The  nonsaccharine 
grain sorghums are being used both for bread 
and as cereal in areas where wheat and corn 
are not dependable crops. 


VERMONT 


University of Vermont. In March, Alida 
Fairbanks was granted six months’ leave to 
act as temporary federal agent for the North 
Atlantic region in the U. S. Office of Education. 

Mrs. Mary Wyman Doten is making a collec- 
tion of cookbooks, exceptionally interesting 
and valuable because of their age, nationality, 
or character. She expects to present them to 
the home economics department in honor of 
Bertha M. Terrill, under whom she studied. 
They will be kept in the home management 
house. 

Extension Service. Marjorie Luce, Mrs. 
Charlotte Brooks, Frances Metcalf, and 11 
rural women represented Vermont at the tri- 
ennial conference of the Associated Country 
Women of the World in London. “Echoes of 
the London Conference” had a prominent place 
on the program during Farm Women’s Week 
in July. 

This summer 11 counties held homemakers’ 
camps. 

Winifred Perry, Washington County club 
agent, was married on June 10 to Kenneth 
Anderson of the national 4-H club office. Both 
were Payne fellowship students in Washington 
jn 1937-38. 


VIRGINIA 


Roanoke. Through the courtesy of the 


Roanoke Times, the home economics depart- 
ment of the Roanoke public schools has had 
an opportunity to inform the general public 
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of the work being done in its classes. Eighteen 
articles, written by pupils and accompanied 
by a photograph of the writer engaged in the 
work described, have appeared in Sunday edi- 
tions of the Times. The pupils explain the 
activities engaged in by the class and the 
information and results obtained. Pupils from 
departments in both colored and white schools 
have participated. Widespread interest in the 
articles has been shown both in Roanoke and 
elsewhere, and many home economics depart- 
ments in the eastern section of the state have 
displayed them on their bulletin boards. 


WISCONSIN 


Madison Home Economics Club. Home- 
makers’ hobbies were discussed at the Club’s 
May meeting, and in June the members visited 
a co-operative housing project. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. The home 
economics student clubs of the Milwaukee high 
schools were entertained at tea by the Home 
Economics Club of the College on May 27. 
Phyllis Trimberger, state chairman of student 
clubs, was hostess. 

Hazel Rennoe has resigned to join the staff 
at Texas State College for Women. Doris 
Brockway of Seattle will succeed her. 

Mount Mary College. Mary G. O’Brien of 
the home economics department spoke on 
“Dietetics as an Avocation” before the C.Y.O. 
conference at Marquette University. 

All of the dietitians in the June graduating 
class have received appointments. The junior 
dietitians also have arranged for some practical 
work in hospitals this summer. 

Stout Institute. During the summer session 
Mrs. Gladys Hoagland Groves of Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, conducted courses in teaching 
family relationships and the study of family life. 

University of Wisconsin. At the home eco- 
nomics alumnae luncheon at the Memorial 
Union on June 17, tribute was paid to both 
Abby Marlatt, who retired this year after 
having served as director of courses in home 
economics for 30 years, and Hazel Manning, 
chairman of the clothing and textiles depart- 
ment, who has been on the staff for 25 years. 
Speakers included Bernice Dodge, a former 
member of the home economics staff, and 
Catherine Cleveland, ’20. Announcement was 
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made of a loan fund raised by the home eco- 
nomics graduates in honor of Miss Marlatt. 

During Farm Field Day at the College of 
Agriculture on June 3 there were exhibits of 
interest to the rural homemaker in the Home 
Economics Building in the morning and a style 
show in the auditorium at Agricultural Hall 
in the afternoon. 

Jessie Rannells, who has been working 
toward her Ph.D. at the University while 
holding the home economics graduate fellow- 
ship and the Omicron Nu scholarship, has 
accepted a position as head of the home eco- 
nomics department at the State Teachers College 
in Tempe, Arizona. 

Extension Division. Wealthy M. Hale, 
Gladys Stillman, and Mrs. Earla Wieland, a 
rural homemaker, attended the triennial con- 
ference of the Associated Country Women of 
the World in London. 

Charlotte Clark, nutritionist, was married 
to John Buslaff of Fond du Lac on May 24. 
She will continue her work in the extension 


department. 

The first meeting of the State Home Demon- 
stration Advisory Committee was held in 
Madison on June 3. 

Milwaukee Home Economics Teachers’ 
At the annual business meeting 


Association. 
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in May, the following officers were elected: 
president, Marion Charles; vice-president, 
Leona Novak; secretary, Emma Meyer; and 
treasurer, Marguerite Tice. 

Farm Security Administration. Mary Car- 
mody and Winifred Bagnall attended the 
triennial conference of the Associated Country 
Women of the World in London, and Lillie 
Hembre sailed in June for a vacation in Europe. 

Racine. The Homemakers’ Club of Racine, 
organized in 1930 under the leadership of Dora 
M. Rude, now has one branch which meets 
at the Vocational School and another which 
meets at the community center. Each has its 
own officers and advisory board. Projects un- 
dertaken have included the making of scrap- 
books, sewing for the needy and the Red Cross, 
quilt-making, making layettes for the Relief 
Department, and assisting needy students. 
For two years, the Club has maintained a 
nursery school for the small children of mothers 
attending its meetings, with two girls from the 
household employment class in attendance. 
The members make frequent field trips, and 
some phase of education for home and family 
living is emphasized at each meeting. The 
Club has a chorus, and a social hour follows 
each meeting. Husbands and friends are in- 
vited to the closing “‘get-together” in June. 
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Henry M. Busch, professor of sociology at 
Western Reserve University, has also taught 
at five other institutions of higher learning in 
four states and Hawaii. He has traveled 
widely, and in 1936 made a study of housing 
and the co-operative movement in Great 
Britain, Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. 

Carl N. Schmalz is chief of the Bureau of 
Business Research at the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University. 
His paper in this issue is based on a talk which 
he delivered last fall before the members of a 
group of consumer co-operatives in Westchester 
County, New York. 

Margaret B. Hays, associate textile physicist 
at the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, is a 
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oF Home Economics; Dr. Esther McGinnis 
is professor of family life at Buffalo State 
Teachers College; Ellen Miller is on the staff 
of the Merrill-Palmer School; Mrs. Dora S. 
Lewis, director of home economics in the Seattle 
public schools when she wrote the article in 
this issue, has since been appointed assistant 
professor of education, New York University; 
Grace Godfrey is dean of the School of Home 
Economics at Drexel Institute of Technology; 
Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood is supervisor of 
home economics education at Phoenix Union 
High School, Phoenix, Arizona; Florence Fall- 
gatter is head of the department of home eco- 
nomics education at Iowa State College; and 
Dr. Mary de Garmo Bryar is in charge of 
institution management courses at Teachers 
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Lita Bane, known to home economists the 
country over, has been director of home eco- 
nomics at her Alma Mater, the University of 
Illinois, since 1936. 

Elizabeth Neterer, a teacher of Seattle, 
Washington, held the 1939-40 fellowship of 
the Association for Childhood Education and 
spent the year in its Washington office. In 
preparing the article for this number of the 
JourNAL, she very kindly pinch-hit for Miss 
Leeper, executive secretary of the A.C.E., who 
has heretofore reported its meetings for us. 

Dr. Marietta Eichelberger, director of the 
Nutrition Service of the Evaporated Milk 
Association, was re-elected secretary of the 
school nutrition section of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation at the California conference she 
reports. 

Helen Stacey became nutrition consultant 
at the Henry Street Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion in New York City last February, after 
nine years of experience as a special nutrition 
assistant in the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. She is an active member 
of the social welfare and public health depart- 
ment of the A.H.E.A. 

Ruby Clark is vocational home economics 
instructor at Star City, Arkansas. She re- 
ceived her training at Arkansas State Teachers 
College and at the University of Tennessee 
and has taught for six years in Arkansas high 
schools. 

Caroline B. Sherman, a staff writer for the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, con- 
tributed “The Consumers’ Concern in State 
Barriers to Trade” to the May issue. 
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